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INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR: THE MINT STATE OBSESSION 


Harry E. Salyards 


Seventy years ago, in the January 1950 issue of Hob- 
bies—The Magazine for Collectors, Charles French 
wrote, 


“Half a century ago, collectors were not as particular 
about the condition of a coin as they are today. . .While 
condition was something to be thought about, it was the 
date and variety that were acquired first. If duplicates 
were found, then the best specimen would take its place 
in the collection. A choice condition coin was not as 1m- 
portant as it is today. . .This meant that rarities in inferior 
condition brought more in relation to the same rarity in 
choice condition. The collector of today seems to pre- 
fer to have his collection incomplete, rather than have a 
[lower grade] specimen in it.” 


This was just months after Sheldon’s Early American 
Cents had been published. It is common today to reflect 
back on that time, when a Gem Early Cent was worth 
only 18% more than a Choice AU (“Basal Value” times 
65 instead of 55) as though the irrational exuberance 
over Mint State coins was still in the future. French’s 
comment would suggest that this was not the case. Oth- 
ers have written of certain collectors of the 1950s be- 
ing unusually “choosy” among offerings of Mint State 
coins, and driving up premiums accordingly. This ac- 
celerated into the ‘60s and ‘70s, with MS63, MS65 and 
MS67 morphing by the ‘80s into 11 Mint State grades 
(a “grade” for every price tag). With regard to early cop- 
per, the Mint State Obsession has pushed any number of 
minimally circulated pieces into MS62 holders, thereby 
baiting the hook for anyone who has to have a “Mint 
State” example. When these coins appear at public auc- 
tion, they can sell for astronomical amounts of money. 
If French thought that rarities in lesser condition were 
undervalued in 1950, what would he think today? 


Consider the Draped Bust cents of 1796. In Early 
American Cents, Sheldon listed eight die varieties of 
these as R2 or R3, and assigned Basal Values to each 
between $2 and $3. This meant that any of these would 
have been priced between $40 and $60 in VF20, and 
between $120 and $180 in MS60. Today, the prices are 


not only far higher (understandably) but the spread be- 
tween VF and Mint State is beyond anything Charles 
French could have imagined. Consider the S-110. An 
R3 variety, and therefore existing to the tune of perhaps 
500 examples altogether, it has appeared at least seven 
times in a major public auction where an EAC grade 
was given, over the past few years. Here are the grades 
and sale prices: 


F15 $2760 

F15 $2100 

VF20 $1997.50 

VF20 = $4113 

VF3S> $11,163 

VF35 $11,750(slab grade AUS3) 
AU55 ~— $51,700(slab grade MS62) 


I'd like to focus on the coin that realized the lowest 
price. This cent had been held for a generation in the es- 
tate of early EAC member Eugene Exman. Lot 3073 in 
Heritage’s June 2015 sale, it carried a history of having 
been previously graded 40 net 25 by both Del Bland and 
Bill Noyes, and was graded 40 net 20 at the time of the 
sale by Mark Borckardt. Though both sides were pep- 
pered with small abrasions, it certainly had the detail of 
an EF coin, and actually was described as /ustrous. And 
it sold for 3.9% of what an EAC AUS5 sold for seven 
months later! 


Dennis Fuoss has estimated that the extant population 
of 1796 Draped Bust cents, of all 46 die varieties com- 
bined, is 4000-6000. Compare this to the “rare” 1909-S 
VDB cent, of which PCGS alone has certified 19,368 
examples. What does that make any Draped Bust 1796? 
What about a /ustrous lightly circulated 1796, even with 
its multiple surface abrasions? The Mint State Obses- 
sion has uncoupled price from any rational conception 
of relative wear or impairment. “Rarities in inferior con- 
dition,” to recur to Charles French’s words, should bring 
more “in relation to the same rarity in choice condition.” 
Whether or not that happens, into the decade of the 
2020s, depends on collector demand—and whether that 
demand is for the coin itself, or a number on a slab label. 
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THE LARGE CENT HEADS, 1796-1857 
Bill Eckberg 


My studies using overlays of early coppers have yield- 
ed substantial new information about how the dies were 
produced. In particular, they showed how hubs and mas- 
ter dies were modified over time or used as templates for 
later master dies!*. It seemed that the study should be 
extended and completed by examining the Draped Bust, 
Classic Head, Coronet and Braided Hair cents. 


The new study presented challenges that I had not in- 
curred in the investigations of half cents and Liberty Cap 
large cents. The first was in the immense number of dies 
that were used. For the Draped Busts alone, 60 obverses 
of Style I and 80 of Style II, or more than seven times 
the number of Draped Bust half cent dies of the type, 
were used’. 134 obverse dies are known to have been 
used for the Matron Heads‘. This required decisions as 
to whether it would be useful to examine as many dies 
as possible, or alternatively if representative examples 
should be investigated and, where it seemed useful, ad- 
ditional dies. That was the approach I used. 


The second issue was that, unlike my studies of the 
Missouri Cabinet half cents and Liberty Cap cents, the 
images were not all of the same size; their pixel dimen- 
sions varied. Where possible, I used images that were 
of the same pixel dimensions, but in a few cases, it was 
necessary to resize images to get the clearest picture of 
what was going on. These overlays were checked against 
images of coins that were of the same pixel dimensions, 
but which did not show the details of the coin as clearly 
and in all cases were consistent. 


The Third problem was that nearly all Draped Busts, 
and many Classic Heads, Coronets and Braided Hairs, 
were incompletely struck, with even the highest grad- 
ed and most pristine coins noticeably lacking details. 
In particular, I found it nearly impossible to find an 
absolutely fully-struck Style II Draped Bust cent. As a 
long-time half cent specialist, I was used to fully-struck 
coins being the norm. Apparently, the U.S. Mint’s screw 
presses were considerably more challenged by the larger 
and thicker cent planchets. 


1 Eckberg, William R. 2019. The Half Cent, 1793-1857. The 
Story of America’s Greatest Little Coin. Early American 
Coppers, Inc., West Palm Beach, FL. 

2 Eckberg, Bill. 2019. The Liberty Cap cent heads, 1793- 
1796. Penny-Wise LIT, 164-169. 

3 Breen, Walter. 2000. Walter Breen s Encyclopedia of Early 
United States Cents 1793-1814. Bowers and Merena Gal- 
leries, Wolfeboro, NH. 

4. Wright, John D. 1992. The Cent Book 1816-1839. Private- 
ly published. 


A die has its image incuse (cut below the surface) 
and faces opposite to the coin it would strike. A hub has 
raised relief and faces the same way as the coin. Master 
dies are used to produce hubs. Hubs can be used either 
to produce new master dies, in which case we call them 
master hubs, or working dies that are used to strike coins; 
the same hub can be used to produce both working dies 
and master dies [see ref. 1 for diagrams]. Engravers can- 
not add metal to dies or hubs; they can only remove it 
from them. Therefore, any edits made to dies, whether 
they be master dies or working dies, enlarge areas of 
the resulting coins. Conversely, edits that remove metal 
from hubs reduce areas on the resulting coin. Because of 
this, we can tell from the changes to the coins whether 
the engraver modified a die or a hub. If the change was 
limited to a single die, it was probably made in a work- 
ing die. If it was perpetuated on subsequent dies, it was 
definitely made in a master die or hub. 


Robert Scot created two distinct types of Draped Bust 
cent, called Style I Hair and Style I Hair. The first, from 
1796, was patterned (very loosely) after the 1795 dol- 
lar. In addition to the cent, the half dime, dime, quarter 
and half dollar received Draped Bust designs in 1796; 
of the minor coins, only the half cent continued with the 
Liberty Cap design; the 1800-1808 half cent design was 
patterned after that of the Style II cent. It should be not- 
ed that the Mint did not have a reducing lathe in 1796, 
so the design had to be directly engraved into the master 
die for each denomination. As a result, there are easily 
noticeable differences between the Draped Busts of the 
different denominations. Thus, it would be more accu- 
rate to think of these as a design family rather than as a 
single design. The same can be said of the later Braided 
Hair cents and half cents. 


The Draped Bust designs differ most obviously in that 
Style II has an additional curl at the back of the shoulder 
(Figure 1), and the second curl of three even with the top 
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Figure 1. Enlargement of the curls at the back of the 
shoulder in Style I (left) and Style II (right). It is easy to 
see that an additional hair lock has been added to Style 

II. This lock is almost always poorly struck. The example 
illustrated, while not fully struck, is far better struck than 
most in which the area appears as a formless blob. 





Figure 2. Enlargement of the hair at the back of the neck 
in Style I (upper) and Style I (lower). The Style I curl to 
the right of center curls down and to the right; In Style I 
it has been recut to curl up and to the left. The rest of the 
hair has been strengthened, except the lowest lock of the 
rightmost curl, which is missing in the later style. 

of the neck is heavy and curls up instead of being weak 
and curling down (Figure 2). In addition, the leftmost 
of the three curls at the neck is enlarged, the rightmost 
of the three no longer has its lowest lock, and the hair is 
generally strengthened throughout. Otherwise, however, 
the portraits match perfectly. The face, bust, hair ribbon, 
and the overall masses of hair are identical (Figure 3). 
This demonstrates that Scot used the Style I hub to cre- 
ate the Style II master die, which was then modified in 
the hair, exactly as he used Henry Voigt’s 1793 hub to 
create the 1794 master die [ref. 2]. The Style II master 
die/hub remained unchanged from 1798-1807. We can 
only speculate why the change was made; since the hair 
was strengthened throughout in the Style I head, he may 
have thought the Style I obverse too lightly engraved. 


The Draped Bust design was replaced in 1808 with 





Figure 3. Overlay of Style I and Style II Draped Busts. 
With the exceptions of the differences shown in Figures 1 
and 2, the busts are identical, indicating that the Style I 
master die must have been created from the Style I hub. 


what is called the Classic Head. The designer of this 
type is uncertain. Breen wrote that “John Reich’s first 
assignment as assistant engraver was to improve the de- 
signs of all current denominations — 7.e., to replace the 
unsatisfactory Scot designs*.” However, most numisma- 
tists do not find the Draped Bust design in any way “un- 
satisfactory.” Rather, many consider it among the most 
attractive designs ever produced by the U.S. Mint. Fur- 
thermore, records indicate that Reich’s primary duties 
were the engraving of dies for medals, and no records 
have been found that claim Reich designed coins. 


A single hub created all nineteen of the Classic Head 
obverses. Overlay of an 1808 variety thought to be the 
first struck (S-277) and the last struck, the 1814 Plain 
4 (S-295), struck in 1816°, shows that the hub that pro- 
duced Liberty’s bust remained unchanged (Figure 4). 





Figure 4. Overlay of Classic Head cents struck in 1808 
(S-277) and 1816 but dated 1814 (S-295). The busts match 
perfectly, indicating that a single hub was used through- 
out the series. 


The next design change came in mid-1816 with the in- 
troduction of the Coronet or Matron Head design. Breen 
attributed this design to Scot on the basis that he called 
it “spectacularly ugly” [ref. 5]. However, Reich was still 
in the engraver’s shop, and no documents have been lo- 
cated that indicate the identity of the engraver of the new 
type. So, like the Classic Head, we don’t know which 
gentleman designed the Coronet. 


The hub of 1816 produced an impressive 96 obverse 
dies through 1828. Several very subtle edits and other 
recuttings were made to working dies in this series as 


5 Breen, Walter. 1988. Walter Breen 's Complete Encyclope- 
dia of U.S. and Colonial Coins. F.C.1. Press, Doubleday, 
New York. 

6 Eckberg, William. 2018. The curious case of the 1816 
Classic Head cents. The Numismatist 131 (May), 54-58. 


well as those of the 1835, 1838 and 1839 heads. The 
reader can learn about those from John Wright’s ex- 
cellent and readable book [ref. 4]. As they are edits to 
working dies and not to the hubs/master dies, they are 
outside the scope of this project, but they are of con- 
siderable interest and value to the collector looking to 
identify varieties. 


Scot remained Chief Engraver until his death on 
November 3, 1823; William Kneass replaced him on 
January 29, 1824. Kneass began tinkering with the half 
cent master die as early as 1826 [ref. 1]. He managed 
to restrain himself a little longer with the cent master 
die. No changes could be detected in that hub through 
1828 (Figure 5). Although the stars seem to match 





Figure 5. Overlay of 1816 and 1828 Matron Head cents. 
The busts are identical, so must have been created from 
the same hub. 


almost perfectly on these two dies, it is a coincidence; 
the stars were not in the master die. However, 1829 saw 
the chin slightly enlarged and squared off and the nose 
slightly enlarged (Figure 6). These changes were made 
in the master die and are very similar to what Kneass 
had done with the half cent master die in 1826. 1832 saw 
the master die further modified. As he also did with the 
half cent master die in 1833, the nose, chin and lips were 
further enlarged, making the nose and chin substantially 
larger than they were in 1816. Again, the changes were 
like those to the half cent though not as dramatic; they 
remained so through 1835. 


In 1833, Mint Director Samuel Moore sent Franklin 
Peale (later Melter and Refiner and still later Chief Coin- 
er) to Europe to study the technology then in use at Eu- 
ropean Mints’. Peale brought back a number of recom- 


7 Roger W. Burdette. 2013. Benjamin Franklin Peale — in- 
ventions and innovations for the United States Mint, 1835 
to 1852. J. Numismatic Res.9-22. 





Figure 6. Overlays of 1816 and 1829 (left) and 1816 and 
1832 (right) Matron Head cents. The first two are identi- 
cal except for a slight enlargement of the nose and a slight 
enlargement and squaring off of the chin. In the latter 
two, the chin and nose are further enlarged. The coronet 
tip is also more pointed in the later die. The remaining 
features of the bust are the same. These changes were 
made in the master die. 
mendations for mechanical improvements and hubbing 
that were adopted into use over the next few years and 
significantly altered the Mint’s procedures and improved 
efficiency. As many have been discussed in the pages of 

Penny-Wise®, they will be mentioned here only briefly. 


Kneass introduced a completely new master die with a 
smaller head in 1835 (Figure 7). The head appears more 





Figure 7. Overlay of the Young Heads of 1835, 1836 and 
1837. The busts are identical; the positions of the date nu- 
merals are the same, and the stars almost, but not quite, 
superimpose. 


8 Sholley, Craig. 2012. The evolution of U.S. minting 
technology 1792-1837. Part II: The mechanization of the 
Mint. Penny-Wise XLVI, 80-89. 


youthful and (to my eye) more attractive than the earlier 
type. It was used unchanged in 1836 and part of 1837. 
John Wright [ref. 4] considers the 1835 Young Head to 
be the “low point” in the 1816-1839 cents. This is not 
because the design is unattractive, but because the vari- 
eties are very difficult to tell apart. The overlay in Figure 
8 shows why that is the case. The heads are identical, 
and the star positions match almost perfectly; the digits 
of the date superimpose; even the dentils (border beads 
in 1836-7) nearly superimpose. Kneass was incapacitat- 
ed by a stroke on August 27, 1835. It is thus not abso- 
lutely certain that he designed the Young Head of 1835. 
The majority of the surviving 1835s are of the new type, 
but the only recorded delivery of cents for the year was 
December 31. Christian Gobrecht was hired as “Second 
Engraver” in September of that year. 


Additional new technology appeared in early 1836, 
when the Mint installed its first steam-powered Thon- 
nelier-type toggle-action press, as modified by Franklin 
Peale. It was initially capable of striking 5,000 coins 
an hour. This press still exists and is on display at the 
ANA’s Edward C. Rochette Money Museum in Colo- 
rado Springs. The cents dated 1836 and later were all 
struck on this new steam-powered press. From then on, 
screw presses would be used only for hubbing and proof 
coins. Director Robert Maskell Patterson wrote to Pres- 
ident Andrew Jackson in 1837: “On the 23"! of March 
last (1836), the first steam coinage in America was exe- 
cuted at this Mint; and the performance of the press, in 
which the power of the lever is substituted for that of 
the screw, has answered all our expectations. Since that 
time, all the copper coins have been struck by this press, 
and it has been lately used with success for coining half 
dollars.” Thus, the technology used to coin the 1836 and 
later coins was different from that used through 1835. 


In 1837, after Kneass became unable to work, Go- 
brecht recut the hair cords into beads in a new master die 


te 





Figure 8. Overlay of the Head of 1835 with plain hair 
cords and the 1838 head with beaded hair cords. The only 
difference from the overlay in Figure 8 is the presence of 
the beads that were engraved over the plain hair cords of 
the earlier type. 


(Figure 8). The star positions are not quite the same on 
the new type, consistent with them being part of a new 
master die (Figure 9). Slight traces of the plain cords 






Figure 9. Overlay of the Heads of 1835 with Plain Hair 
Cords and 1837 with Beaded Hair Cords. The beads and 
slight differences in star postions are the only indications 

of a new master die and hub. 


remain, and the new master die remained otherwise 
unchanged through its 1839 use. Kneass died in 1840, 
whereupon Gobrecht became Chief Engraver. 


Meanwhile, in late 1836, the Mint also purchased a 
tour a portrait (commonly called a Contamin reducing 
pantograph or portrait lathe) to cut master hubs. As we 
will see, it was probably not used for large cent or half 
cent hubs. 1839 saw the appearance of three new head 


Figure 10. Oveerlay of the 1839 N-3 Head of 1838 and 
the N-4 Silly Head. The resemblance is in many ways 
remarkable. The face and throat, LIBERTY, most of the 
hair, and the positions of the date and stars are exact- 
ly the same. Arrows indicate the protruding browlock, 
higher cranial vault, narrower and shorter bust tip, and 
two small hair locks that have been removed at the back 
of the shoulder. 


styles: Silly, Booby and Petite, all of which must have 
been engraved by Gobrecht. Based on the structure and 
design of the coins, and the lack of galvanos from the 
period, it is unlikely that they were cut by the portrait 
lathe. 


The Silly Head is a very close copy of the Head of 
1838 (Figure 10). The face, ear, LIBERTY and most of 
the hair curls match perfectly,. However, the bustline is 
quite different, the coronet is more pointed, the cranial 
vault is higher and the hair on the cranial vault is differ- 
ently engraved on the new die. A larger browlock has 
been added, and two small hair locks at the back of the 
shoulder have been removed, making the shoulder ap- 
pear larger, though it is not actually larger. Interestingly, 
the star and date positions, as well as many of the border 
beads, are identical on both the N-3 Young Head and 
the and N-4 Silly Head. The positions of the digits are 
slightly different on the N-9 Silly Head. 


How could these changes have been made? One could 
almost argue that the N-4 Silly Head die was created 
from the N-3 die by raising the cranial vault and enlarg- 
ing the browlock; only the romoval of the hair locks at 
the back of the shoulder and shrinkage of the front of 
the bust argue against such an interpretation. In fact, the 
changes in the bust and shoulder would have to have 
been done in a hub, as they involve removal of part of 
the existing design. 


It could have been done that way, but each step would 
require modification of a piece of softened steel (die and 
hub) followed by hardening, with risk of loss at each 
step. By contrast, if Gobrecht had used the Contamin 
lathe, he would have had to create a relief model larg- 
er than but otherwise exactly the same as the Head of 
1837 (which would be extremely challenging) and then 
modified it before creating a Galvano. Neither of these 
approaches seems reasonable when there was a far sim- 
pler solution.. 


That solution involves Gobrecht’s 1816 invention: a 
medal ruling machine. First reported by Eckfeldt and Du 
Bois in 1842? in which they illustrated an image of the 
front of the Second Philadelphia Mint and a number of 
coins from the U.S. and other countries by copying them 
using Gobrecht’s machine. Gobrecht’s machine would 
automatically trace the surface of the coin at a resolution 
of 200 lines per inch. The relief of the coin or medal 
caused the shading in the image created. With this ma- 
chine, Gobrecht could produce a faithful line copy of 
9 Eckfeldt, Jacob R. and William E. Du Bois. 1842. A Man- 

ual of Gold and Silver Coins of All Nations Struck Within 

the Past Century. Assay Office of the Mint. Philadelphia, 

PA. 


a die on a new die blank and engrave either a (nearly) 
exact copy or whatever modifications he desired. The 
author believes it is all but certain the Gobrecht used his 
mechanical medal ruling machine to lay out the dies for 
the Silly and Booby Head types. 


The Booby Head is in many aspects similar to the Sil- 
ly Head. LIBERTY and the coronet, mouth, eye and ear 
are the same. However, the bust and necklines are very 
different, with a much larger shoulder that is completely 
exposed; in addition, the chin is slightly smaller, the an- 
gle between the nose and forehead is different, much of 
the hair is different, there are more beads, and the cranial 
vault is flatter than on the Silly Head (Figure 11). The 
Booby Head is thus Gobrecht’s third sequential modifi- 
cation of Kneass’ Young Head design from 1835. 





Figure 11. Overlay of Silly and Booby heads. The dif- 
ferences are substantial. The arrows identify significant 
changes in the engraving. 

Now we come to the final two types of large cents: 
Gobrecht’s Petite and Mature Heads of the Braided Hair 
series. Many seem to believe the only difference be- 
tween the Petite and Mature heads to be the position of 
the head, but that is incorrect. Breen [ref. 5] described 
the Mature Head version as from a new hub but only 
showing the head repositioned. Overlays of Mature 
Heads from different years and Petite Heads from differ- 
ent years show that the hubs used to create the working 
dies contained the head and all of the stars, but no date. 
As it was on the earlier type cents, LIBERTY is spelled 
out on the Coronet in the hub as it is consistent among 
all varieties of each type. 


It is likely that the second Braided Hair cent master 
die was produced through the use of Gobrecht’ts inven- 
tion. The hubs are very similar but not reductions from 
the same original model. Overlays of the two designs 
clearly show that they are different. The Petite Head is, 
indeed, a little smaller than the Mature Head. I overlaid 


very high-quality images of Mint State examples of the of the hair, including the beads, matched, but the match 
two types and rotated the Petite Head until the chin and __ was not perfect (Figures 13, 14). Gobrecht added an ex- 
neck aligned with those of the Mature Head (Figure 12). _ tra lock of hair at the top, making Liberty’s cranial vault 
As can clearly be seen, the head is smaller. higher. In the close-up, the top of Liberty’s hair on the 
Mature Head is indicated by the black arrow; that on the 
Petite Head is indicated by the white arrow. The bustline 
is completely different, as is the hair below the trunca- 
tion of the bust. In the lower close-up the ends of the 
bust and lowest lock are indicated by the black arrows; 
those of the Petite Head are indicated by white arrows. 
Also, while the stars on the two types are the same size, 
their positions differ between the two types (Fig ure 13). 





Figure 12. Overlay of Petite Head and Mature Head. The 
images were aligned so Liberty’s chin and neck matched; 
almost nothing else did. It is clear that the Mature Head 
is larger. The mouth, nose, forelock, coronet, top of the 
cranium and hair bun are all higher than on the Petite 
Head. However, the bustline is lower on the Petite Head, 
and the hair locks under the bustline are larger. 


One might expect that the difference in size was sim- 
ply due to Gobrecht’s machine or the Contamin lathe 
being set to create a slightly larger head in the new Ma- 
ture Head master die. I tested this by shrinking the im- 
age of the Mature Head to match that of the Petite Head 
as closely as possible. The face, neck, coronet and most 





Figure 13. Overlay of Petite Head (green) and Mature 
Head (red). The Mature Head has been reduced in size 
to match the Petite Head. All aspects of the face, coro- 
net, hair bun and beads match. The uppermost hair lock 
(cranial vault) is higher on the Mature Head, and the 
bust and lowest hair locks differ, but the rest of her hair 
matches. 





Figure 14. Upper: close-up showing the difference be- 
tween the position of the top hair lock when the busts are 
of the same size. The Mature Head has a higher cranial 
vault and so a more rounded cranium. Lower: Close- 
up showing the differences in the positions of the bust 
tips and end of the lowest hair locks. In both, the white 
arrows indicate the Petite Head, and the black arrows 
indicate the Mature Head. 


It is, thus clear that Gobrecht engraved a completely 
separate master die for the Mature Head. That said, all of 
the mature head dies were created from the same master 
die/hub with the exception of the dates. Figure 15 shows 





Figure 15. Overlay of 1847, 1849 and 1851 cents and the 

1868 Judd 611 “pattern” cent. All aspects other than the 

digits of the date align perfectly, indicating that all were 
produced from the same master die/hub. 


an overlay of 1847, 1849, 1851-dated cents and the 
1868 Judd 611 proof “pattern” cent. The head, all stars, 
and the border beads all match perfectly, as all design 
details other than the date were in the hub. By contrast, 
the differences between the 1848 Small Date Fantasy 
(counterfeit) Cent and the genuine coins are numerous 
and obvious (Figure 16). 





Figure 16. Overlay of 1847 (green) and Small Date coun- 
terfeit 1848 (red) large cents. Many differences make it 
obvious that the counterfeit was not produced from the 

same hub as the genuine coin. 


It remains to address the tooling marks consistently 
found on these types. A center dot (Figure 17) result- 
ed from the point of a compass used in the master die 
to scribe lines used to position the peripheral lettering 
and stars. They were present on the earlier types but are 





Figure 17. Center dot on the obverse of a 1794 Liberty 
Cap cent. These were the inner point of a compass used 
to tool lines for the placement of peripheral legends and 

stars. They are found on virtually all dies used until 1839, 
but only rarely thereafter. 


conspicuous by their absence from the Braided Hair se- 
ries. As they were still necessary for positining the date 
and stars, they were tooled off the master hubs of the 
Braided Hair cents and half cents, but why they were not 
tooled off the master hubs of earlier series is a mystery. 


On many dies, however, beginning with the Silly 
Head, the center dot seems to be replaced by a different 
type of tooling mark: a hole before the ear (Figure 18). 
This hole was drilled into the hub to receive the point of 





Figure 18. Center hole in front of the ear of an 1839 N-9. 
These were drilled into hubs as insertion points to center 
the tip of the cone of the working die. They were tooled 
off most dies. 


the cone of the working die, thereby ensuring that the die 
was perfectlly centered on the hub. The resulting raised 
knob was generally tooled off the die, though sometimes 
it was not. When it was not, the hole in the final coin 
resulted. 


It is worthy of note that Kneass modified the cent hubs 
in the same ways that he modified the half cent hubs. It 
is also probably no surprise that the nearly concomitant 
introduction of new technologies and new engravers into 
the Mint brought about a time of great experimentation 
with both great and small modifications to the master 
dies and even completly new designs. 


I like to picture Kneass laboring over his hubs and 
master dies to make minor modifications and Gobrecht 
using his medal ruling machine to lay out the next 
dies for his cents and half cents, each man using the 
technology of his time. 


Finally, though it was not used for the early coppers, it 
is impossible to overestimate the effect of the Contamin 
lathe and its subsequent replacements on the job of the 
Mint Engraver. He ceased to be an engraver who cuts 
a design into a die, becoming, instead a sculptor who 
creates a bas relief in clay, plastic or some other easily 
manipulated material! Indeed, today’s Mint’s engraving 
department is now called the sculpting-engraving 
department, and many of the designs are completely 
done on computers with no physical model ever created. 
Technological advances impact the way we do all 
things, so why shouldn’t coinage keep up with the rest 
of technology? 
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STARRED REVERSE CENTS 


A Review of Plated Auction Sales 


Pete Smith 


The Story of the Starred Reverse Cent was published 
in 1986 with 41 examples listed. At the time I thought 
the census was nearly complete and new discoveries 
would be uncommon. If I lived long enough, I might see 
fifty known examples. In fact, new discoveries continue 
to be reported at a steady rate. While it may be hard to 
pin down the discovery date for each piece, it is possible 
to track the first appearance of a coin in a plated auction 
sale. 


As of 2020, there have been 58 different Starred Re- 
verse Cents appearing in 142 plated auction sales and 
three recent eBay listings. This then is a review of those 
sales in date order. 


Pedigree listings here are abbreviated. For the com- 
plete pedigrees see Al Boka, “Provenances and Expand- 
ed Condition Census of the Fifty-Eight Collectible and 
Eleven Non-collectible Varieties of 1794 Large Cents”, 
www.1794largecents.com/1794/provinanace.htm. 





Early Plated Sales 1884 to 1954 





ee 856° 


1884 The first plated auction sale for a Starred Reverse 
Cent was conducted by Ed Frossard who had owned the 
coin since 1880. This was lot 856 for his sale of Octo- 
ber 2-3, 1884. The obverse of the coin was shown in a 
monochrome brown plate. 


The 1794 cents were sold as a lot to T. Harrison Garrett 
for $420. This appeared again in the Bowers and Ruddy 
Sale of the Garrett collection November 28-29, 1979, as 
VF-25, lot 67 ($14,000). Later sold by Stack’s on March 
4, 1988, lot 66 ($33,000). In 2020 the coin is certified as 
PCGS XF45BN. [Smith 25C] 


1895 S.H. & H. Chapman conducted their sale of the 
Winsor collection December 16-17, 1895, lot 828 ($31). 
The coin was in the Numismatic Gallery Oscar Pearl 
fixed price list in 1944 at $135. Later Bowers and Me- 
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rena November 14, 1988, lot 2715, ($13,200). Most 
recently in a Goldberg sale, January 27, 2019, lot 163, 
($37,200). [Smith 10B] 


1908 Henry Chapman sold the Frank Taylor coin June 
17, 1908 as lot 18 ($34). The second plated sale was 
Mid-American September 28-29, 1984, lot 67 ($11,000). 
[Smith 8D] 


1954 Stack’s conducted the Anderson Dupont sale 
September 24, 1954 as lot 71 ($70). Prior history was 
concealed with a fictitious consignor name. Later sales 
include: 


Superior, Charles Ruby sale, February 11, 1974, lot 
377 ($2900). 


Pine Tree, 1975 EAC Sale, February 15, 1975, lot 627 
($2500). 


Bowers and Ruddy, Montgomery, February 20, 1976, 
lot 1061 ($2650). 


Bowers and Merena, Ronn Faught, June 13, 1988, lot 
664 ($7700). 


Superior, May 28, 1989, lot 180 ($7975). 


Superior, John Frankenfeld, February 17, 2001, lot 
249 ($8625). 


Goldberg, Terry Denman, September 22, 2013, lot 
146 ($20,125). 
The Vintage Era 1969-1986 


While few sales were plated before 1969, after 1969 
most sales of a Starred Reverse Cent were in plated 
sales. These provide a good foundation for pedigree 
tracking. 


1969 Pedigree back to Walter Breen; RARCOA January 
18, 1969, lot 65 ($400). [Smith 7A] 


Bowers and Ruddy June 24, 1976, lot 821 ($2500). 


Bowers and Ruddy November 16, 1977, lot 2075 
($1300). 


Heritage July 27, 1994, lot 5062 ($5390). 
Stack’s October 20, 1998, lot 18 ($8800). 
Stack’s March 18, 1999, lot 336 ($9775). 
Stack’s January 20, 2004, lot 2049 ($12,650). 


Goldberg February 10, 2008, lot 1038 ($18,975). 


Stack’s Bowers February 28, 2019, lot 1015 

($38,400). PCGS VF Details 1374.97/80821700. 
1971 Rare Coin Company of America (RARCOA) con- 
ducted the Masters sale May 14, 1971 as lot 64 ($1600). 
The coin had been owned by Howard Newcomb and 
in unplated sales in 1945 and 1960. There has been no 
plated sale since 1971. [Smith 10A). 
1972 The finest known Starred Reverse Cent came 
out of England and a Spink and Son fixed price list. 
It was sold by Stack’s on September 15-16, 1972, lot 
662 ($15,000). It was held by John Adams until his no- 
table fixed price sale in 1983. Bowers and Merena of- 
fered it April 10-11, 1986 as lot 945 and sold by pri- 
vate agreement ($45,100). The most recent sale was by 
Heritage, February 15, 2008, lot 2050 ($632,500). Tra- 
ditionally called XF40, it is in a PCGS holder at AUSO 
35705.50/13457913. 
1973 The next sale was a low grade cent offered by 
RARCOA at FUN January 4, 1973, lot 1110 ($675). 
[Smith 3B] Later sales include: 


Stack’s December 12, 1980, lot 484 ($1500). 
Superior May 13, 1992, lot 203 ($3300). 


Stack’s Bowers November 6, 2013, lot 2005 
($15,275). PCGS AGO3 1374.03/24416110 


1973 Paramount November 8, 1973, lot 823 ($1500). 
[Smith 5A] 


Later Bowers and Ruddy May 31, 1974, lot 233 
($1100). 


Stack’s March 10, 1982, lot 604 ($3000). 
Bowers and Merena March 21, 1996, lot 45 ($7150). 


Early American Coppers April 20, 2002, lot 146 
($9350). 


Superior September 5, 2004, lot 185 ($10,925). 
Goldberg February 12, 2017, lot 292 ($29.375). 
Certified PCGS GO6BN 35705.06/81452326 


1973 Henry Miller; George French 1929; New Nether- 
lands November 14, 1973, lot 368 ($4000). [Smith 
15A] 


Later Stack’s February 10, 1982, lot 408 ($20,000). 


1975 Superior, Charles Ruby, February 10, 1975, lot 45 
($1300). [Smith 5D] 


Later Heritage December 13, 2005, lot 40 ($14,950). 


Heritage August 14, 2019, lot 3665 ($30,000). 
PCGS VG08 1374.08/3227293. 


1975 Pedigree back to Walter Breen; Pine Tree Febru- 
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ary 15, 1975, lot 628 ($1300). [Smith 3D] 


Later Cape Kennedy Medals December 20, 1975, 
lot 42 ($650). 


Goldberg February 12, 2007, lot 264 ($6250). 


Early American Coppers May 10, 2008, lot 189 
($9250) 


Heritage September 5, 2019, lot 3144 ($22,800). 

Certified PCGS Genuine 901374.97/37279941. 
1975 Pedigree back to Thomas Warfield before 1955; 
Stack’s June 27, 1975, lot 247 ($1000). [Smith 6C] 

Later Stack’s March 17, 1987, lot 125 ($8250). 


1976 Pedigree back to D. C. Wismer; Superior Febru- 
ary 16, 1976, lot 1373 ($900). [Smith 5C] 


Later Superior October 22, 1979, lot 58 ($1500). 
1976 Pedigree back to Virgil Brand before 1926; Supe- 
rior November 15-18, 1976, lot 45 ($1300). [Smith 8A]. 

Later Superior, Roger Cohen, February 2, 1992, lot 
704 ($13,200). 

1977 Bowers and Ruddy, November 16-18, 1977, lot 
2076 ($1100). [Smith 7B] 

Later Superior, Thomas Chalkley, January 28, 1990, 

lot 208 ($6875). 

Heritage, September 6, 2012, lot 3050, ($28,200). 

Heritage FUN Sale January 8-13, 2020. NGC FINE 

DETAILS 3417834-012 
1978 Bowers and Ruddy, 1978 ANA Sale, August 21- 

25, 1978, lot 118 ($875). 

Later Pine Tree, 1979 FUN Sale, January 5-6, 1979, 

lot 138 ($660). 

Superior Galleries, February 18, 2002, lot 1126 (Not 

Sold). [Smith 4C] 

The Boka listing does not associate this coin with 

any individual. 


A seven year gap without a new listing was unusual. 
Perhaps this contributed to my belief that most exam- 
ples had been reported. 


1985 Superior, Wyatt Collection, September 30, 1985, 
lot 228 ($6325). Discovered in 1985, not part of Wyatt 
consignment, with one owner since 1985. [Smith 7E] 


1985 Nielsen; Ewing; Loring; Harmer Rooke, Libra 
Sale, October 30, 1985, lot 32 ($6875). The only plated 
sale for the coin. [Smith 10C] 


1986 Kagin’s, Philip Van Cleave, February 1. 1986, lot 
5052, ($8800). [Smith 8E] 


Thus there had only been twenty coins with plated sales 
prior to the publication of The Story of the Starred Re- 
vere Cent. The other listings were compiled from infor- 
mation provided by owners through the Early American 
Coppers Club. 


Post Publication 1986-2020 





1986 The Robinson S. Brown piece had been in an 
unplated New Netherlands sale in 1950 and was well 
known prior to the sale by Superior on September 30, 
1986, lot 64 ($6875). 


Later Bowers and Merena January 24, 1990, lot 19 
($6710). [Smith 7D] 





1988 Coin Galleries, February 11, 1988, lot 1064, 
($2200). The first new discovery since publication with 
no history provided. 


Later McCawley Grellman July 31, 1993, lot 547 
($3850). [Smith 2004-50] 


1988 Owned by John Borcky in 1933; Stack’s Septem- 
ber 8, 1988, lot 44 ($4125). [Smith 2004-44] 








Imaged by Heritage Auctions, HA com Imaged by Heritage Auctions, HA com 


1989 Superior, Jack Robinson, January 29, 1989, 

lot 84 ($33,000). The coin from a Chapman unplated 
Whitman sale in 1893 appeared 96 years later. [Smith 
20A] 


Later Goldberg February 16, 2001, lot 266 ($66,125). 


Heritage September 8, 2016, lot 5333 ($258,500). 
PCGS VF35BN 35705.35/8 1238374 





1989 New discovery by Jonathan Kern in 1988; Supe- 
rior May 28, 1989, lot 181 ($9075). 


Later Superior January 27, 1996, lot 69 ($8250). 





1990 New discovery; sent unattributed to ANACS; 
Auction ’90 / David Akers August 10, 1990, lot 1508 
($19,800). 


Later Bowers and Merena January 7, 1993, lot 222 
(Not Sold). 


Bowers and Merena July 30, 2003, lot 120 ($34,500). 


American Numismatic Rarities January 5, 2004, lot 
1101 ($49,500). 


Stack’s August 8, 2010, lot 197 ($80,500). 


Stack’s Bowers August 6, 2014, lot 13027 
($129,250). 


Stack’s Bowers May 20, 2015, lot 43 ($99,875). 
PCGS VF25 1374.25/28191721 








1991 Noted back to Walter Garrabrandt in 1949; G. 
Lee Kuntz; Superior October 6, 1991, lot 55 ($9,900). 
[Smith 8B] 


Later Superior September 21, 1998, lot 1119 
($10,350). 





1992 Although not in a catalog, this was the Red 
Book plate coin. Superior February 2, 1992, lot 703 
($27,500). [Smith 15B] 


Later Stack’s May 6, 1997, lot 380 ($28,600). 
Superior September 7, 1997, lot 37A ($50,050). 
Superior June 1, 1999, lot 1464 ($41,400). 


American Numismatic Rarities March 8, 2005, lot 
1125 ($74,000). 


Offered on eBay November 2019 @ $290,000. 
PCGS XF40 35705.40/34867058 





1992 Discovered in Ohio around 1985; Superior May 
31, 1992, lot 438 ($3520). [Smith 3C] 





1993 Owner known in 1985; Heritage July 28 1993, 
lot 5048 ($3300). [Smith 2A] 


Imaged by Heritage Auctions, HA com : 


1994 Heritage July 28, 1994, lot 6173 ($2145). Tllus- 
trated with a very poor plate. 





Later Loma Linda Collection; Heritage February 22, 
2018, lot 3717 ($9000). (reverse image inverted) 
ANACS Genuine 829014. 


Also seen in a PCGS holder FRO2 
35705.02/35262462. Offered on eBay October 
2019 “Buy it Now” for $25,500. 


Imaged by Heritage Auctions, HA com Imaged by Heritage Auctions. HA.com 





1995 First appearance in Stack’s January 11, 1995, lot 
33 ($3575). The plate is terrible with the reverse image 
rotated about 90%. The coin may have had cosmetic 
improvements by 2000. 


Later Superior February 7, 2000, lot 1586. 


Heritage January 9, 2014, lot 5119 ($23,500). PCGS 
VF Details 35705.98/28898916 


1997 First appearance in Heritage September 12, 
1997, lot 6750. The catalog description stated, “By 
now surely all specimens are known with no new ex- 
amples having surfaced since 1951.” 


Superior January 25, 2004, lot 1215 ($23,000) 
Superior Sept. 19, 2005, lot 263 ($21,850) 
Goldberg May 24, 2009, lot 143, ($22,400). 
Heritage December 3, 2009, lot 41 ($20,700). 


Imaged by Heritage Auctions, HA.com 





1997 Attributed back to Carl Wurtzbach; Bowers 
and Merena September 22, 1997. Lot 255 ($12,100). 
[Smith 2004-18] 





1999 First appearance in Stack’s October 20. 1999, lot 
39 ($12,075). 


Later Stack’s May 10, 2000, lot 180 ($12,075). 
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2001 Pedigree back to Allison Jackman before 1919 
and William Sheldon before 1972; Superior February 
18, 2001, lot 2133 (Not Sold). [Smith 25A] 


Later Goldberg September 6, 2009, lot 79 
($212,750). 





2004 Seen at 2003 ANA; American Numismatic Rari- 
ties January 5, 2004, lot 1102 (Not Sold). 


Later Goldberg September 13, 2015, lot 117 
($18,213). 





2005 Traced back to 1979; Heritage January 13, 2005, 
lot 3056 ($12,650).NCS VF DETAILS 5066853-001. 
[Smith 5E] 


Offered on eBay November 2019 @ $34,000 
PCGS VGO8BN 1374.08/21873057 





2005 No history. Stack’s January 19, 2005, lot 2462 


2006 Discovered in Philadelphia in 2006; Heritage 
($21,850). 


September 13, 2006, lot 142 ($34,500). 
Later Heritage January 4, 2012, lot 3033 ($74,750). 
PCGS F12 1374.12/04300078. 
Goldberg June 4, 2017, lot 239 ($44,063). 


Heritage FUN Sale January 8-13, 2020 as PCGS 
FI5BN 1374.15/34179930. 











2006 Discovered by Richard Moore in December 
1981; Stack’s January 16, 2006, lot 1796 ($10,925). 
[Smith 3A] 


Later Goldberg September 12, 2006, lot 957 
($12.075). 


a 


2006 New discovery; Stack’s November 7, 2006, lot 
2374 ($7762.50). Only auction appearance. 


- 
~ 





2006 Pedigree back to Charles Ruby; Jules Reiver; 
Heritage January 24, 2006, lot 19212 ($20,700). [Smith 


ORT NGG DS BN Neer): 2008 Traced back to 1984 ANA; Heritage FUN Sale 
Later Goldberg February 12, 2017, lot 10 ($27,025). January 10, 2008, lot 2668 ($18,400). NCS F DE- 
SITAR ARTO TAILS 5200278-005. [Smith 2004-45] 
| Later Early American Coppers April 18, 2009, lot 67 
($16,500). 


2006 Goldberg February 5, 2006. Lot 489 ($92,000). 
NGC EF40 
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2009 No history. Heritage March 28, 2009, lot 113 
($9,200). PCGS FRO2BN 1374.02/11460000 


Stack’s May 21, 2010. Lot 4009 (Not Sold). 
David Lawrence June 10, 2010 ($10,350) 


imaged by Heritage Auctions, HA.com Imaged by Heritage Auctions, HA.com 





2009 Joseph C. Thomas Collection; Heritage April 30, 
2009, lot 2035 ($14,950). 


PCGS GO04BN 1375.04/21455701 





2010 Goldberg September 20. 2010, lot 775 ($6900). 
PCGS Fair 2 


Later Heritage September 8, 2017, lot 4188 ($9000). 


PCGS AG Details 35705.97/84302448. 





2011 Terry Zerr; Heritage January 6, 2011, lot 
5420 ($9775). PCGS Genuine / Surface Damage / 
35705.98/18140838 
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Later Heritage July 11, 2011, lot 3043 ($7,187.50) 
Still in PCGS “Surface Damage” holder. 


Heritage January 10, 2014, lot 2480 ($12,925). NGC 
FINE DETAILS / IMPROPERLY CLEANED 
2038595-044. 





Imaged by Heritage Auctions, HA.com Imaged by Heritage Auctions, HA.com 


2013 Steve Ellsworth; Heritage September 26, 2013, 
lot 4577 ($16,450). ANACS VG DETAILS NET AG 3 / 
CORRODED 2745674 





Imaged by Heritage Auctions, HA.com 


2014 Chris Victor-McCawley 4/27/2010; Greg Hanni- 
gan; Adam Mervis; Heritage January 10, 2014, lot 
2481 ($24,675). NGC AU DETAILS / CORROSION / 
2038595-043 


imaged by Heritage Auctions, HA. com 





Imaged by Heritage Auctions, HA.com 


es a eS 


2015 New Discovery; consigned unattributed; Heri- 
tage January 7, 2015, lot 3105 ($28,200) NGC AG 3 
BN 2633499-011 


2015 Attributed back to Robert L Moore 


Heritage June 4, 2015, lot 3763 ($32,900) 
NGC VG Details 3809157-015. 


bp ee ee yes wa 


2016 No history. Heritage March 4, 2016, lot 
4718 ($11.162.50). PCGS Genuine AG Details 
1374.97/25631335. 










Imaged by Heritage Auctions, HA com Imaged by Heritage Auctions. HA.com 


2016 No history. Heritage August 10, 2016, 
lot 3954 ($22,325). PCGS Genuine VG Details 
1374.97.25790913. 





2017 No history. Goldberg June 4, 2017, lot 436 
($6463). PCGS 35705.98/30798230 (Not Valid) 
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imaged by Heritage Auctions, HA.com 


2018 Loma Linda Collection; Heritage Janary 3, 2018, 
lot 3174 ($7800). PCGS Genuine 35705/98/34343552 


Imaged by Heritage Auctions, HA.com 





Se ee 


2018 Discovered by Ralph Dintruff April 18, 1987; 
Heritage August 16, 2018, lot 5049 ($13,200). PCGS 
Genuine 35705.97/35672295 


Later Heritage January 10, 2019. Lot 4328 ($10,800) 
[Smith 2004-49] 


Newly reported pieces include some with reverses that 
are nearly slick, some with corrosion, and some with se- 
vere porosity. Without the stars they would not be wor- 
thy of inclusion in a plated sale. With the stars, even the 
lowest scudzy coin will now be featured in a sale. 


SS eS 


The Story of the Starred Reverse Cent listed 41 exam- 
ples but only 38 of those can now be traced. Twenty of 
those had appeared in plated sales prior to publication. 
Eleven appeared in later plated sales. Seven examples 
have still never appeared in a plated sale. These include 
the Clapp ANS piece [25B] and the Clapp ANS dupli- 
cate [SB]. They also include 10D, 8C, 6B, 4A, and 4B. 
Two have been owned by living collectors who are in no 
hurry to sell. 


The quintessential Hays-8, plated in Frossard-Hays in 
1893, has still not appeared in a plated sale. The mystery 
coin (M1), reported in 1897, remains untraced. Item 1A 
cannot be matched. 


Some coins reported since 1986 are not known from 
photos and cannot be traced. 


Once the census was published, it created a base for 
comparison as new pieces appeared. They have been ap- 
pearing at a rate of about one new example per year. 
There is no statistical evidence that the supply has dried 


up and no more are to be discovered. There is contrary 
evidence that more will continue to be shown in future 
auctions. 


In 2004 I was going through a dealer stock and turned 
over a 1794 cent. I immediately noticed the stars on 
the reverse. For a moment I had my discovery coin un- 
til I turned it back over. Then I noticed the attribution 
marked on the front. This was offered in Penny-Wise 
on 9/15/2004. At the time I was working and not doing 
pedigree research. I hate to admit that I don’t have a 
visual memory of the coin and would not recognize it if 
I saw it again. The written description matches Bowers 
and Merena 9/22/1997:255 but I can’t confirm the link. 


Al Boka lists 72 examples of the Starred Reverse Cent. 
His list includes fourteen pieces that have not appeared 
in a plated auction. Two of these are old reports that can- 
not be currently verified leaving twelve good listings or 
70 total. He and I have collaborated to improve both of 
our listings. 


With 58 plated sales in this listing, twelve that have 
not appeared in plated sales, and two held at ANS, the 
number of surviving pieces would be 72, until the next 
new discovery. 


During the period of 2011 to 2017, I compiled a cen- 
sus of 166 known examples of the 1792 half disme. The 
two projects were very different. While EAC mem- 
bers contributed greatly to the census for S-48, there 
is no similar collector group reporting on the 1792 half 
dismes. There are probably many 1792 half dismes in 
collections that have not been reported. 


Since publication another fourteen 1792 half dismes 
have been added to that census. An Addenda listing new 
discoveries is available on the Newman Numismatic 
Portal. Like the starred reverse cents, I suspect there will 
continue to be pieces sold at auction that were not re- 
corded in the census. I look forward to reporting on new 
discoveries for those thirty years from now. 


% Ck Ck Ok Ok Ok Ck ck Kk Ok Ok Ck 


Starred Reverse Cents at the American Numismatic Society 


Harry E. Salyards 


As Pete indicates, two of the seven examples that 
have never appeared in a plated auction sale are the two 
Starred Reverse cents in the ANS collection. These two 
coins are illustrated here for the benefit of the member- 
ship. According to Pete’s pedigree listings in a prior arti- 
cle in Penny-Wise (“Starred Reverse Cent Update 2004,” 
P-W Vol. XXXVII, No. 6, November 2004, 292-309), 
only one of these ever appeared in a public auction, and 
that offering, in the Hesslein Sale of the Edward Miller 
Collection, April 12, 1916, lot 305, was not illustrated. 


Each of these coins eventually came to George Clapp 
by private treaty; readers are referred to Pete’s earlier 
article for the particulars. The finer example is the one- 
time Miller coin (Smith 25B). The other (Smith 5B) was 
included in the Clapp collection for its blundered edge 
lettering: “TWO HUNDRED A DOLLAR.” These im- 
ages were scanned from prints in the Editor’s collection, 
ex-John W. Adams. The reader is also referred to John’s 
article, “The Curious Case of William Hesslein,” P-W 
Vol. XLVII, No. 4, October 2013, 282-284. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO PROVINCIAL LARGE CENTS OF CANADA 1858-1859 
A comparison with Early U.S. Large Cents 


Randy Mason 





The provincial large cents of Canada are an interest- 
ing series to collect because of their many die varieties. 
These coins were produced by the London Mint for the 
Province of Canada in the years 1858 and 1859. These 
cents have a simple, attractive design with a youthful 
portrait of Queen Victoria on the obverse and a circle 
of 16 maple leaves on the dated reverse. They are about 
the diameter of the U.S. half cent, but much thinner and 
made of bronze rather than copper. These specifications 
contributed to the dies failing sooner than those minting 
softer, thicker copper planchets; thus the large number 
of die pairs for a mintage less than half that of the early 
U.S. large cents of 1793-1814. 


As a collector of U.S. half cents for the past 35 years, 
I was drawn to these cents by the many interesting fea- 
tures of die production and die failure familiar to ear- 
ly U.S. copper collectors. Every die was different and 
identifiable by a combination of re-punched letters and 
numerals, re-engraved leaf stems and vines, die cracks, 
die collapses, clash marks, rust marks and die clogs. It is 
interesting to compare the introduction of the first cents 
of the U.S. and Canada. 


Examples of die cracks, cuds and die collapses 


The early U.S. large cents were made and distributed 
over a period of 22 years from 1793-1814 with a total 
reported mintage of 22,504,350. The Canadian provin- 
cial large cents, though only being struck for two years, 
were distributed over a period of 18 years from 1858- 
1875 with a total reported mintage of 9,690,388. The 
reason for the long period of distribution was the many 
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heavier copper tokens circulating over that time period. 
The light, thin bronze provincial cent was not readily ac- 
cepted. During that time the province of Canada became 
part of the Dominion of Canada, which did not produce 
any more large cents until 1876 when the supply of pro- 
vincial cents finally ran out. The new cent was heavier 
and had a more mature diademed portrait of Queen Vic- 
tora. 


The number of currently known die pairs struck for 
circulation of the Canadian provincial cents is 327. This 
number will probably slowly rise over time in the same 
way the early U.S. large cent total rose by the discovery 


of new scarcer die pairs. In comparison, there are 295 
Sheldon varieties and an additional 53 NCs for a total of 
348 varieties of early U.S. large cents. 


Early U.S. large cents have some well recognized 
varieties including the Starred Reverse, over-dates, er- 
ror fractions, etc. which are collected by those who do 
not try to get every die pair, but only the more promi- 
nent varieties. The Canadian provincial cents also have 
their special varieties, most of which are prominent re- 
punched digits in the date or repunched letters in the 
legend. 


Examples of re-punched numerals in date 





These similarities make the provincial cents an attrac- 
tive collection for those familiar with collecting early 
U.S. copper, but there are several differences that make 
collecting these even more attractive, especially to the 
collector of limited budget. While early U.S. Large cents 
can be fairly expensive, especially in higher grades, Ca- 
nadian provincial cents are very affordable. Many can 
be purchased in the $10-15 range in decent circulated 
condition. Also there is the opportunity to cherrypick 
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some of the scarce and rare die pairs as well as the pos- 
sibility of finding a new uncatalogued die. Where the 
early U.S. large cents and half cents have been studied 
for generations, Canadian provincial cent die marriage 
collecting is in its early stages. It is almost like the op- 
portunities available to the early large cent and half cent 
collectors 150 years ago. I have discovered several un- 
listed dies since | started collecting them about six years 
ago. That is a thrill that very few U.S. early copper col- 
lectors will experience. 





Wide 9/8 Narrow 9 


Only within the last dozen years has there been much 
detailed information available about the provincial 
cents, thanks to the publication of die studies by Rob 
Turner and Dr. James Haxby. There are now die catalogs 
available to collectors of the three major categories of 
provincial cents. The first cents produced bore the date 
1858 and were produced in the latter part of that year. 
When 1859 arrived, some leftover 1858 dies were over- 


punched with a wide 9 punch to make up the second 
category of provincial cents, the 1859/8 over-dates. The 
third category is known as the 1859 narrow 9, which 
were produced during the remainder of 1859. The 1858 
cents and 1859 wide 9/8 cents are cataloged in two books 
by Rob Turner entitled, The 1858 Cents of Provincial 
Canada, Volume I (containing the 1858 dies) and The 
1858 Cents of Provincial Canada, Volume IT (containing 
the 1859 wide 9/8 dies). Both of Rob Turner’s books are 
available through his website www.victoriancent.com 





The 1859 narrow 9 cents are cataloged on a website by 
Dr. James Haxby entitled, Haxby Catalog of the Cana- 
dian 1859 Large Cent. The web address for Dr. Haxby’s 
online catalog is www.vickycents.com 


These three catalogs, published between 2007 and 
2011, now give collectors an opportunity to attribute 
and collect Canadian provincial large cents by die mar- 
riage in the same way early U.S. large cents are attrib- 
uted and collected by Sheldon variety. There is much 
more still to be written about these fascinating coins. If 
you decide to give them a look, I hope you enjoy them 
as much as I have. 





S-180: AN EXAMINATION OF THE REVERSE DIE DEGRADATION SEQUENCE 


John Hoskins 


S-180: Hays not listed, Doughty not listed, Clapp 40 (30/CC), Breen 41, Sheldon 180 (30/CC) 


The S-180 is an early date large cent variety minted in 
1798 that was initially discovered relatively late com- 
pared to other die varieties, and was not known by Hays, 
Doughty or others until the beginning of the twentieth 
century. After the discovery coin was identified in 1910, 
the variety’s extreme rarity and ease of identification 
due to its uniquely positioned cuds on the reverse made 
it an attractive target for collectors focused on early date 
large cents from that point on. 


The first work to specifically identify the S-180 and 
assign nomenclature to it appeared in 1931, when 
George C. Clapp published his work on a subset of large 
cents, The United States Cents of the Years 1798-1799. 
In it, Clapp implied that at most only three examples 
were known, with the discovery coin having two reverse 
cuds, the example in his possession also having two re- 
verse cuds and the third having only a single reverse cud. 
Continuing in the numbering tradition utilized previous- 
ly by Frossard, Hays and others for large cents, Clapp 
named the obverse die “30” and reverse die “CC”, clas- 
sifying the die marriage as the “Clapp 40.” The obverse 
die was shared with another 1798 variety known previ- 
ously to collectors, currently referred to as the S-181. 
That die marriage is far more common today at R3, with 
numerous auction appearances in the half century prior 
to Clapp’s work, including Winsor in 1895, MA Brown 
in 1897, and at least three known auction appearances in 
the 1920s. The S-181 was struck chronologically after 
the striking of the S-180, pairing the obverse die with a 
new reverse after the failure of the S-180 reverse “CC” 
die. This is confirmed by the progressive degradation of 
the obverse die through its life striking the S-180 and 
then the S-181 via growing cracks behind the hair and 
ribbons of the portrait. The reverse of the S-181 was 
considered by William Sheldon to be “very identifiable” 
(Early American Cents, 1949), with 6 berries on the re- 
verse instead of 5, large N in ONE CENT and tiny ber- 
ries on the reverse, so any prior confusion between the 
S-180 and S-181 should have been minimal and easily 
corrected. 


It is in that work that Sheldon assigned number 180 to 
this variety, noting in the text that he “[had] seen five or 
six.” Furthermore, he wrote that the first rim break “‘is 
diagnostic,” and that no EDS examples were known to 
the general large cent community at that time. The S-180 
continued to be a very rare variety, retaining an R7 sta- 
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tus (4-12 examples known) through the second edition 
of Sheldon’s masterwork, retitled as Penny Whimsy in 
1958. Of the twelve noted therein by Sheldon, pedigree 
research indicates that only one was an early die state 
(EDS) without cuds, two LDS examples were known 
to the community, and nine middle die states examples 
(MDS) made up the remainder. As noted by Sheldon, 
“One of the newly discovered ones has a perfect die re- 
verse.” 


Interestingly, approximately 75% of known examples 
are immediately recognizable, having one or two sig- 
nificant, obvious and uniquely positioned cuds on the re- 
verse at K7 and K10-11. While these distinctive cuds are 
well recognized, the die degradation pathway building 
up to their formation has not yet been fully elucidated. 
Published works by Walter Breen and William Noyes 
have laid the foundations of progressive degradation by 
identifying, in each case, five die states, but this review 
will show that minor but important gaps exist in both 
of their die state sequences. This analysis will fill those 
gaps and provide a clear picture of the full die state pro- 
gression of the S-180 variety. 


The die state progression includes the formation of 
two cuds on the reverse, with both die breaks being 
similar in nature: a crack progressing to a chip off the 
steel die that progressed through the ‘die crack-only’ 
state quite quickly to a full cud break. The rate of pro- 
gression likely influenced how few examples of the 
interim ‘crack-only’ die state are found in the current 
population, and until now, the number of examples with 
photographic evidence for review has limited the under- 
standing of this progression. After building a database 
of photographs and public auction/fixed price list (FPL) 
descriptions, a clearer picture of this progression has 
emerged. 


The EDS, with no cuds and no crack evident at the 
K10-K11 position (10:30) on the reverse, is the clearest 
starting point and is defined as State I. Many examples 
exist, and presented here are two representative exam- 
ples, the first (Ref020, on the left) is from the sale of the 
Tom Reynolds collection in January 2016 by Goldberg’s 
as Lot 192 (interestingly, this was discovered in a 1994 
Bowers & Merena sale, where it was misattributed as 
an S-169), and the second (Ref027, on the right) is the 
EDS discovery coin, from the sale of the Dan Holmes 
collection in September 2009 by Goldberg’s as Lot 332. 


This second coin has a deeper pedigree stretching back 
to Sheldon in the 1950s: 





S-180 Ref020 EDS State I S-180 Ref027 EDS State I 


The formation of a small cud at the K10-11 position is 
the first instance of obvious degradation of the die. One 
example (Ref062) is known with only a crack at that po- 
sition, plated in William C. Noyes’ United States Large 
Cents 1798-1801 (2015) as die combination X/B, but 
is in extremely worn condition. It is designated here as 
State Ila, the early stage of the new ‘small cud’ die state. 





S-180 Ref062 EDS-MDS State Ila 


The crack progresses to a full but still small cud that is 
clearly different from the larger cud that exists on nearly 
all of the single-cud examples. This small cud has not 
been noted previously in any published die state pro- 
gressions for the S-180. The defining characteristic of 
the small cud of State Ib is that it does not touch the 
second T in (STA)T(ES). Two examples are shown here, 
but as with State Ila, all known examples are quite worn 
and degraded (Ref057 and Ref021). The first image 
(Ref057, on the left, next column) is taken from Supe- 
rior’s catalog of the sale of the Robert Matthews collec- 
tion in 1989 as Lot 346, and the second (Ref021, on the 
right) is taken from another lot in the Goldberg’s sale of 
the Tom Reynolds collection in January 2016, Lot 193: 


Overlay images were produced to demonstrate that the 
crack and cuds on these three examples are congruent. 
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S-180 Ref057 EDS-MDS State IIb S-180 Ref021 EDS-MDS State IIb 


The left image below is an overlay of the State IIa piece 
(Ref062) onto the better example of State Ib (Ref057), 
and the right image is an overlay of the two State IIb 
coins (Ref021 and Ref057). All three of these pieces are 
relatively recent additions to the census, first identified 
from the 1980s onwards. 





S-180 Overlay Ref062 & Ref057 to 
show First Cud (See crack and gap 
from Ila fit perfectly in IIb cud) 


S-180 Overlay Ref021 & Ref0S7 to Confirm 
Identical First Cud Location 





The most commonly found die state for the S-180 is 
the large single cud, defined here as State III. One ex- 
cellent example shown here is typical for the die state 
(Ref019) is also from the sale of the Tom Reynolds col- 
lection in January 2016 by Goldberg’s as Lot 191, with 
a deep pedigree going to the 1940s/1950s: 


The progression of the second cud is similar to that of 
the first cud, with one difference. The initial crack forms 
centered at K7, progressing from the rim at K6 to the 





S-180 Ref019 MDS State III 


tops of UN in UN(ITED), into the field slightly beyond 
the N but not progressing to the rim, and is defined here 
as State [Va. Two examples, one (Ref028) also from the 
sale of the Dan Holmes collection in September 2009 
by Goldberg’s as Lot 333, and one (Ref032) a counter- 
stamped example that passed through multiple collec- 
tors until the Reiver sale by Heritage in January 2006 
as Lot 19427: 





S-180 Ref028 MDS-LDS State IVa S-180 Ref032 MDS-LDS State IVa 


The second cud progression diverges from that of the 
first cud here, with the crack continuing beyond the N 
of UNITED to the rim, with the area obviously sink- 
ing towards the rim and clearly defining State [Vb. Two 
examples are shown here, the first (Ref003, on the left) 
traveling through numerous hands over the last twenty 
years including Goldberg’s sale of the Dan Holmes col- 
lection as Lot 334, and the second (Ref011, on the right) 
having an extremely deep pedigree, going back to How- 
ard Newcomb’s own collection, with the example plated 
in Noyes’ United States Large Cents 1798-1801 (2015) 
as die combination B/D: 





S-180 Ref003 MDS-LDS State IVb 


S-180 Ref011 MDS-LDS State IVb 


The pedigrees of the examples found in State [Va and 
State IVb are all apparently recent, with only one go- 
ing beyond the 1990s to the 1970s. To verify the die 
cracks and die sinking are truly in the die and not related 
to post-strike wear or damage, an overlay of the better 
example of each (IVa - Ref028 and IVb - Ref003) is 
provided: 
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S-180 Overlay Ref028 & Ref 003 to show 
sunken area pre-2nd cud (State IVa to IVb) 


Close-up detail of the developing crack on the other 
example of State [Vb (Ref032) is provided here: 






S-180 Ref032 Detail 
Crack at UN(ITED) 
Forming but not progressing 


Separating State IV from State V (the two-cud state) 
as formal states is not an obvious choice but die states 
have usually been defined as presenting with either a 
new crack or movement/loss of metal in the die. Thus, 
it seemed appropriate given the fact that the movement 
of die metal as noted in the sinking of the pre-cud area 
in State [Vb was differentiated from the much larger and 
complete loss of die metal in State V. The classic exam- 
ple of State V is pictured here — the discovery coin from 
Elmer Sears in 1910 (Ref013) and later from Goldberg’s 
sale of the Dan Holmes collection, as Lot 335: 





S-180 Ref013 LDS State V 


To summarize the updated degradation sequence, the 
following die states are defined: 


State I - perfect reverse — no cuds and no crack at the 
position of the eventual K10-11 cud 


State Ha — a die crack over TAT at the K10-11 position 
that does not touch (STA)T(ES) 


State IIb — a small cud over TAT at the K10-11 position 
that does not touch (STA)T(ES) 


State IH — the cud of State II is now a larger cud over 
TATE touching second T at K10-11 


State [Va — a die crack from the rim to the tops of 
UN(ITED) centered at K7 


State IVb — a die crack from the rim to the tops of 
UN(ITED) and continuing to the rim at K7, with the 
area sunken to the rim 


State V - the crack of state IV is now a full second 
cud on the reverse 


This set of die state definitions retains five primary 
die states for the S-180 die marriage, all dependent on 
the presentation of die cracks and subsequent cuds on 
the reverse and roughly aligning with the prior die state 
definitions from Breen and Noyes. While there is minor 
disagreement with these previously published works, 
the new information presented here provides a clearer 
and more comprehensive picture of the gradual break- 
down of the reverse die on the S-180. Walter Breen in 
his Encyclopedia of Early United States Cents 1793- 
1814 (2000, edited by Mark Borckardt with Del Bland 
contributing) described five die states, including minor 
differences. State I, the EDS, aligns with Breen’s die 
state I, but Breen does not include the “small first cud” 
of State II as a die state. His die state II and die state III 
seem to be the same die state, that of the single cud State 
II] in this paper’s definitions. Breen specifies in the de- 
scription for his die state III, “The rim break extends to 
touch E,” but the only example in his census that is iden- 
tified as his die state II clearly shows that the cud does 
touch the upper serif of the E in STATES. It is unlikely 
that Breen was aware of the “small cud” State II, which 
was not formally identified until 1984, and this is also 
supported by his own description of die state II as, “Rim 
break at ATE, covering the top of T,” as photographs of 
the examples containing only the small cud show that it 
barely extends to the left side of the T. At the terminus of 
Breen’s die state progression, his states IV and V align 
nicely with State [Va/IVb, and State V. 


For completeness, Breen also noted that the existence 
of an earlier EDS without the horizontal break behind 
the head might exist, but that it “would be nearly impos- 
sible to identify and might pass as unlisted.” A review of 
the obverses of all State I coins shows that the horizontal 
crack is seen on each of the top eight in the census, with 
lower net grade examples not providing enough photo- 
graphic clarity to confirm the lack of an obverse crack. 
Therefore “Pre-State I” has not been included in the re- 
vised die state definitions. 


William Noyes’ incredibly thorough work on large 
cent varieties, United States Large Cents 1798-1801 
(2015 edition) is nearly completely aligned with the re- 
vised die state progression, with the exception that the 
“small cud” of State IIb is missing from the Noyes’ list. 
Noyes provides for State Ha, with just the die crack, but 
the arguably more important ‘small first cud’ should 
be added to the progression and should be the primary 
identifier for State II (or Reverse State “B” in the Noyes’ 
parlance). Additionally, while State [Va is technically 
“missing” from the Noyes’ list, it can be argued that it 
is simply an intermediate die state not deserving of its 
own separate designation. It should also be noted that 
the cuds form independently of each other, with no ex- 
amples showing evidence of the formation of the crack 
at the second cud position before the complete forma- 
tion of the first cud in State III. Again, the expanded die 
state progression provided in this paper more fully com- 
pletes the die degradation history for the S-180 reverse 
die than the prior Noyes’ sequence. 


Overall, my pursuit of a more complete understand- 
ing of the die state progression, including intermediate 
states, for the rare S-180 has been enlightening. The 
revised die state progression provided here provides a 
complete picture of the degradation pathway of the re- 
verse die. While the addition of the small cud of State 
II is a small change overall, it is important to recognize 
this important stage in the degradation of the reverse 
die. Similarly, the addition of the intermediate die states 
for State II and State IV also provide a solid grounding 
for understanding the formation of the eventual cuds. 
Additionally, these new states provide ardent die state 
collectors an additional challenge! To ensure that the 
history of the S-180 reverse die is complete, I encourage 
anyone who owns an S-180, particularly those without 
known pedigrees, to send me photos and all pedigree 
information to me for inclusion in the S-180 database. 
Please email me at: john.r.hoskins@gmail.com. 


* Ck ck ok Ok Ok Ok CK CK Kk Kk Ke 
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PRESIDENT’S LETTER: REAL COLLECTORS AND COINS 


Bill Eckberg 


I am very proud and happy to be a coin collector 
and a student of coins. I love the history behind early 
coppers, and I love the coins, themselves. As Sheldon 
wrote, “Like good jewelry they seem to transcend hu- 
man mortality and to grow richer with time.” Our new 
advertising brochure, introduced at the Baltimore show 
in November, says “whether it’s a Starred Reverse, a 
Missing Fraction Bar or a Spiked Chin, we cherish the 
individuality and whimsy of the old copper coins.” We 
are a society of collectors who carry on the tradition of 
study and fellowship. The edge of our 50" anniversary 
medal reads: HISTORY, FELLOWSHP, EDUCATION. 
To me, and I would guess to most of you, that is what 
coin collecting is about. 


With this on my mind, a few months ago I received an 
email from Numismatic Guaranty Corporation (NGC) 
with the banner headline NGC Certifies 10,000,000 Sil- 
ver Eagles. Ten million! That’s way more than the num- 
ber of early coppers that survive of all dates combined! 
It’s even a couple million more than the total number of 
half cents that were ever minted. NGC’s email boasts 
of its “Authentic Hand-Signed Labels, ... its popular 
First Day of Issue, Early Releases and First Releases 
designations; NGC Color Cores; and NGC Custom 
Core designs’ (capitalization theirs). 


Very exciting, huh? It’s obvious that what they’re 
about is marketing the little piece of paper in the plastic 
holder that also contains that round, shiny metal thingy. 


In the interest of full disclosure, I don’t hate either 
silver Eagles or NGC. I have a complete date set of 
business strike silver American Eagles, whatever “busi- 
ness strike” means in the context of non-circulating bul- 
lion discs. The Weinman design is attractive and was 
still used on actual coins the year I was born. I get one 
each new year for a couple of dollars over spot, and I 
keep them all in my coin cabinet. Though, maybe a coin 
cabinet isn’t the right place for them; they aren’t really 
coins, as they were never intended as money. 


The thought that ten million of the things have been 


slabbed by a single company made me go to their web- 
site to see what this is all about. As of this writing (De- 
cember 21, 2019), NGC reports having, indeed, slabbed 
10,190,287 Silver Eagles (1986-date). PCGS_ has 
slabbed a paltry 2,935,964 of them. I would think that 
nobody would bother to slab a piece of silver bullion 
unless he thought it was perfect, and, indeed, the median 
and modal grade at both companies for pre-2001 “busi- 
ness strikes” is MS-69. For the special strikes, and for 
business strikes of the last 5 years, it’s MS-70. As I write 
this, silver spot is $17.27. Even at $8 per coin plus ship- 
ping for those who send in thousands, the break-even 
grade is MS-68. If you’re only in it for the money, you 
might as well melt anything with even the most minute 
flaws. The only way to make significant money on them 
is to have one that you got from the Mint in 2001 or 
earlier that slabs MS-70. 


This, of course, assumes that profit is the main rea- 
son for collecting coins, but why else would you have a 
silver Eagle slabbed? Earnest collectors probably don’t 
want a large collection of slabs with relatively cheap 
pieces of metal in them taking up lots of space in their 
homes and safe deposit boxes. And don’t forget that 
none of those “special” labels mentioned above add any 
value on the secondary market. 


I suppose I will buy the 2020 coin, as that will make a 
35-year set, but they’re clones and not even really coins. 
If you’ve seen one of these, you’ve truly seen them all. 
If silver ever gets up to $30 an ounce again in my life- 
time, I can sell them at a small profit. But so what? 


Give me real coins with hand-punched dates, letters 
and images. Give me real coins with history — coins that 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Lincoln, etc. 
might have spent. Or at least seen. 


Most of all, I want to spend my time in the company 
of real collectors and numismatists who truly appreciate 
HISTORY, FELLOWSHIP, and EDUCATION. 


People just like all of you in EAC 


% Ck Ck Ok Ok Ok Ck ck Kk Ok ok Ck 
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BIOSKETCHES OF THE CANDIDATES FOR THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Your editor requested biosketches from the candidates for Board positions. Those received are posted 
below. 


Emily Matuska, President 


Hiall. My name is Emily Matuska, and I just might be 
the next EAC President. I’ve asked all of the candidates, 
who might be elected by the time this gets published, to 
write a little about themselves. For me, the best thing 
about EAC isn’t the “things”, it’s the people, and my 
relationships with them. While some of us are lucky 
enough to know each other in real life, others aren’t. 
I thought we all might appreciate learning about our 
potential new board, from those people themselves. 


I didn’t start collecting coins until I was an adult. 
After my husband, Rob, and I were married, we kept 
trying to find more things to do together that we both 
enjoyed. Not everything we tried worked, like skiing, 
for instance, but coin collecting did. He had collected 
coins when he was younger, and we both enjoyed the 
hobby. I started out with a year set of Flying Eagles 
and Indian cents. Moving on from that, I’m working on 
collecting Half Cents by die variety, and I’m up to 81 
varieties. I’ve never met a Half Cent that I didn’t like, 
but there are some that I’m not willing to mortgage the 
house for. I still wanted to collect something that was 
what I thought might be a little easier. I started working 
on a year set of Large Cents, with each one being an 
error. I’ve been an EAC member for about twenty years, 
and have hosted an EAC convention, been treasurer, and 
I’m currently our Vice President. 


From a not-coin-related aspect, I’m a wife and a mom. 
My first degree (Go Boilers!) and my first jobs were in 
metallurgical engineering. That’s probably why coin 
collecting was interesting to me. Rob and I were blessed 
(although they’re all teenagers now so I’m hoping I can 
continue to say this) with three girls, Maggie, Beth, and 
Jackie. If you’ve been to an EAC show, you might have 
met them. Maggie went to her first EAC convention 
when she was still in a stroller, which was Annapolis 
back in 2007, I think. With having three girls in three 
years, I took some time off from engineering to be with 
them at home. Once they all were in school, I started 
teaching. I’m currently teaching high school chemistry 
and science, with maybe adding calculus and physics. 
All five Matuskas are EAC members, and two of us are 
life members. The girls are all dancing competitively, 
and now Beth is competing in gymnastics. Last year, 
they all were in at least one dance that won at Nationals. 
When I’m not working or catching up on grading, I’m 
likely running the kids around. When we have time and 
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money, I love to travel. I also enjoy a good glass of 
wine, reading anything that’s not school related, and 
baking. 


I am incredibly honored to have been asked to run for 
the office of EAC President. If elected, I will do my best 
to keep our club’s rich traditions, while doing what we 
need to remain a vibrant and active club. I thank you for 
your consideration. 


Lou Alfonso, Vice President 


Louis J. (Lou) Alfonso, a native of New Jersey and 
a graduate of Rutgers University and Seton Hall Law 
School served as Township Attorney and as an elected 
member of the Board of Education in Old Bridge, New 
Jersey, a municipal prosecutor, and Assistant County 
Counsel for Middlesex County, New Jersey. He later 
moved to Florida to establish a family law practice in 
Boca Raton, Florida where he still practices law in the 
areas of wills, trusts and estates. He was the founding 
Director of the Boca Raton Charter School in Palm 
Beach County, Florida. He served two years active duty 
in the US Army as a Company Commander stationed in 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina and several years thereafter 
in the Army Reserves while attending law school. 


Lou is married to Nancy Alfonso, EAC 6307A, and 
together they have 5 children and 9 grandchildren in- 
cluding some budding early copper collectors. His 
grandson, Oliver Alfonso-Frank, is EAC 6481J. 


He started collecting coins in early 1960 when an aunt 
gave him several Indian cents and he recently completed 
a set of flying eagle and Indian cents that he is satisfied 
with. An avid runner, ham radio operator (K4LA), and 
amateur astronomer, Lou learned the importance of han- 
dling coins after purchasing his first, a 1798 large cent, 
in 1964 while in the army. The coin was delivered by 
his jeep driver while on maneuvers. It was accidentally 
dropped from the jeep and was never found. 


Lou presently collects large cents with an emphasis 
on the cents of 1794. His interest in the 1794 cents date 
back to the John Work Garrett-John Hopkins University 
Sale held by Stacks in March, 1976.There he purchased 
his first 1794 cent, the Garrett S-65. He also collects 
ancient Greek and Roman coins. 


Lou joined the American Numismatic Association in 
January, 1965 and is member 1053760. He joined EAC 
in March, 1992 and is EAC 3731. Lou currently serves 


as EAC Treasurer, a member of the EAC Garvin Com- 
mittee, a member of the EAC Publications Committee, 
and is a member of the Boyz of ‘94. 


Donna Levin, Secretary 


As your humble National Secretary, I have the privi- 
lege of taking the minutes at meetings, making sure the 
club dots its i’s and crosses its t’s when it comes to hew- 
ing to our governing documents, and generally being a 
thorn in the side of the Board of Governors. Since I'll 
be barred from seeking another term beyond 2023 as a 
result of the club’s term limits, I encourage you to con- 
sider running during the next election cycle. 


31 years ago, I had never heard of a Large Cent. Then 
I was swept off my feet by a numismatic luminary, who 
courted me by taking me to coin shows and letting me 
tub his high points. After we married, I realized I needed 
to insinuate myself into the coin world if I wanted con- 
versation over the dinner table. My collecting interests 
evolved over the next three decades, and now they lie 
more in early patterns and error buffalos — but I'll never 
part with the first coin Denis gave me on the occasion of 
our second anniversary: a well-worn but attractive (hey, 
that’s kinda like my husband!) S-48. 


Tim Skinski, Region 1 Chair 


My name is Tim Skinski, and I am running for the 
position of Region 1 Chairman. EAC members would 
best know me as the current coordinator of the annual 
EAC convention Half Cent Happening. 


I began collecting coins when I was about 8 years 
old. I can still remember sitting at the desk in my 
grandmother’s living room in Rockville, Connecticut 
and admiring the Whitman folder of Flying Eagle and 
Indian Head Cents. Similar to many new coin collectors, 
I was soon working at filling in the empty holes in my 
Lincoln cent album. During middle school, I joined 
the Westfield, Massachusetts YMCA Coin Club. Mr. 
Chamberlain, our club sponsor, had immense patience 
herding our enthusiastic but unruly group of budding 
young numismatists. During my high school years, 
my family moved to the Washington DC area, where I 
joined the local Alexandria Coin Club, and began my 
interest in Half Cents. 


During my college and professional years, I slowly 
continued to work on a collection of Half Cents by 
date (circulation strikes). Since my graduation from 
Lafayette (biennial home of the most played college 
football rivalry versus Lehigh), I embarked on a career in 
Information Technology, which has enabled me to work 
and travel extensively internationally. In addition to our 
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various residences in New England, my wife, Liz, and 
I had the opportunity to reside in Berlin for a five-year 
period immediately after the fall of the Berlin wall. I 
currently lead an international team of IT professionals, 
who are responsible for deploying laboratory IT systems 
worldwide at a German pharmaceutical company. 


One of my lifelong goals was to attend an ANA 
summer seminar and attend a class on Early American 
Coppers. Several years ago, I was finally able to realize 
this dream, and was fortunate enough to attend the Early 
American Copper class taught by Doug Bird, Steve 
Carr, and Jim Carr. They introduced me to half-cent 
die varieties, and a completely new numismatic world 
opened up for me. At their urging, I quickly joined the 
EAC that summer. 


Shortly after joining, I read Mike Packard’s Penny- 
Wise article, where he was searching for a successor to 
run the Half Cent Happening in Traverse City. I offered 
to take it over (with Mike’s continuing support), and then 
had the chance to meet many of you during these events. 
The high caliber of our EAC community never ceases 
to amaze me. I finally had the chance to meet Mike in 
person during the convention in Michigan. During our 
late night conversation, we figured out together that we 
must have previously met at the Alexandria Coin Club 
sometime in the late 1970s. 


I ask you for your support of my candidacy for Region 
1 Chairman. My goals are to increase the EAC presence 
at major numismatic events in New England (e.g. New 
Hampshire Coin and Currency Expo, Bay State Coin 
Show, etc.), restart EAC Region | meetings (likely 
during these same events), and foster Early American 
Copper numismatic education in our six state region. 
Thank you in advance for your consideration. 


Glen Marx, Region 2 Chair 


Hi, fellow members, my name is Glenn Marx. While 
I’ve collected many things over the years from US & 
world coins and stamps, to sports and non-sport cards 
along with other things thrown in, I didn’t buy my first 
large cent until 1998. I had started frequenting a lo- 
cal Connecticut coin shop that brought in a variety of 
material where I purchased an AU 1850 large cent and 
became intrigued with the history of the coins. I soon 
joined EAC, began buying books and purchasing more 
large cents along with a few half cents. It was a fun time 
with large coin shows at the White Plains Westchester 
County Center where Chuck Heck held regional meet- 
ings. I attended my first EAC convention in 2000 at 
Cape Canaveral hosted by Tom Morley. It was a great 


convention, and I was hooked. I purchased some early 
copper at the convention, along with some early silver 
and continue to collect the same today. 


I try to attend the annual convention when I can since 
I’ve always found it to be a great “one of a kind” learn- 
ing experience and great fun. While there is a Region 
2 EAC meeting each spring at the GSNA show in New 
Jersey, the Westchester show has downsized to a smaller 
room at the Westchester Marriott. If any members at- 
tend this show, or would consider attending if there is 
a regional EAC meeting held there, please send me an 
email. 


Greg Heim, Region 2 Secretary 


The catalyst for my numismatic involvement occurred 
as a second-grade student in February 1974. My father 
gave me a large, cloth sack of Wheat Cents to examine 
and his 3X loupe. That afternoon he took me to a local 
department store to obtain a 1974 Redbook and a pair 
of cardboard Lincoln Cent folders.For almost 46 years, 
there’s never been a day where numismatics hasn’t been 
a part of my life in one way or another. 


In September 1982, I began my junior year of high 
school in Warren, NJ. I became a charter (and now life) 
member of the Watchung Hills Coin Club. At only 16 
years of age, I was elected as the club’s first secretary. 
To date, I am one of only three members who’ve had 
continuous membership since the club’s inception. 
My experiences in the WHCC allowed me to evolve 
as a numismatist, an author, speaker, and for further 
involvement in numismatic governance on the state, 
regional, and national level. 


I’ve been a member of the Garden State Numismatic 
Association since 1984, and a life member since 1985. 
lve been a member of the American Numismatic 
Association since 1985 and became a life member in 
2000. 


Four years prior to joining EAC, I was urged to attend 
a meeting of the New Jersey Numismatic Society in 
Madison, NJ. It was here where I met numismatists 
whose names and collections were nationally- 
renowned. Two of those individuals were EAC founder 
Herbert Silberman, and the ultimate gentlemen Robert 
Schonwalter - who mentoring was only exceeded by the 
late Don Valenziano, Jr. 


From 1991-1993, my interest lay primarily in the 
Matron Head Large Cents of 1816-1835. In 1994, my 
then fianceé (now wife of over 24 years) and I started 
collecting and researching United States Half Cents 
- where our primary interest remains today. Later that 
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year, Lisa became interested in Hard Times Tokens, and 
hopes to get back into the field sometime in 2020. 


A lifelong Central New Jersey resident, Lisa and I have 
lived in South Plainfield, NJ since 2001. My wife has 
been a high school chemistry and physics teacher since 
1994. We have three children: Rosalind, 22, Stephanie, 
20, and Michael, 15. 


Ed Fox, Region 3 Secretary 


It all started with the gift of a 1958 Proof Coin Set, 
and that got me started in collecting coins. Prior to going 
to college, I collected circulation US coinage — includ- 
ing coins from my Dad’s soda machine in his manufac- 
turing plant. 


After college, my collecting remained dormant until I 
was asked to work with a Boy Scout on the coin collect- 
ing merit badge in the early 1970s. That got me hooked 
again and I got involved with a local coin club...and 
discovered a fascination with Large Cents, also joined 
EAC. I went to local coin shows, helped run a local coin 
show, and acquired Large Cents. My very first 1794 was 
purchased for a whopping $100 (an S70). A few years 
later I put my coin collecting on hold again. 


The bug hit me again after the 2003 ANA Convention 
in Baltimore and I haven’t stopped since. I recently fin- 
ished a date set of Large Cents, and more recently com- 
pleted an almost date set of Half Cents (except 1793 and 
1796). But my love is really Large Cents, especially the 
1794s and the early middle dates. I have been enamored 
with the die breaks of the 1817 N12 and am currently 
acquiring them for continuation of my studies. 


Greg Hannigan, Region 4 Chair 


Hello, my name is Greg Hannigan, EAC #5604. 
Thank you all for this wonderful opportunity to run 
as region 4 chairman. I promise to do whatever I can 
to help the club, hobby, and anyone that I can. A little 
about myself: I was born in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
shortly after which we moved to Maryland and then 
Mannasas, Virginia until I was about fourteen. I later 
lived in Connecticut and then Massachusetts again. 
When I was about six years old, in Maryland, my 
grandma would come to visit us. She would always 
greet me with a big smile and a silver dollar. She was an 
amazing lady and a huge part of my life; getting a silver 
dollar was only part of it, I really loved the time she 
spent with me. She helped start the bug in me for coin 
collecting! I also could not get over all the cool coins 
you could collect, I spent hours in the library reading 
coin books nearly every week as a young man. When I 
was about eight years old or so I finished the Whitman 


Lincoln one cent, smaller set, Jefferson nickel and then 
the dime set which I still have today. While in MD and 
VA my mother and father loved swap meets and flea 
markets. This was in the early 70’s. I could always find 
a coin dealer or collector selling coins. The eastern area 
of the US, including, VA, DC, and Maryland, would 
have a lot of antiques. My mother and father loved to 
refinish antiques and collect them. I remember buying 
my first large cent around this time. It was an 1850 large 
cent that was nothing special except it got me started 
in early copper. It was a VG, but it had great color! 
I’m sure | thought it was an AU. I would work odd 
jobs, cut grass, shovel snow to help buy coins, and I 
loved baseball and basketball cards as well because I 
played and loved sports and it helped follow the players. 
When I was about twelve or thirteen in Virginia, I would 
pull golf balls out of the ponds and woods and would 
clean them and resell them for extra cash. Mom later 
helped me start it as a business. I would raise over $800 
a year through peak seasons. It would help me raise 
money for coins and a small dirt bike since I lived in 
the country now. I moved back to New-England around 
8th grade. After high school, I went into the Marine 
Corps and served six years. Semper Fi! I moved to the 
LA area in 1986 and started all over again with coin 
collecting—actually, collecting anything cool; I enjoy 
collecting Americana, pocket watches, old books, sports 
memorabilia, the list kept growing... I started going to 
smaller shows and coin shops in the Southern California 
area. I attended my first EAC coin convention in 2004 
and ANA in 1995. I owned my first coin business in 
the late 80’s, “Reps and Things,” because I also breed 
and sell reptiles. I continued to collect large cents, 
colonial and other type coins, but also did a lot with bust 
halves and paper money. I moved into a full-time coin 
business until after my lighting and electrical career, 
during which I worked for a few lighting companies 
after the Marines and college. I started Great Coin 
Buys in 2000, which was part-time, and then I started 
HRC HANNIGAN’S IN 2005, also was selling on eBay 
(Familyman2555) for years since 2001. Cecelia and I 
celebrate 29 years together in July and 25 years married 
June 24th. We have four children Kelly 29, Tyler 26, 
who has been an EAC member since 2006 and Kimberly 
23, who has been an EAC member since 2006, Colton 
11, who has been an EAC member since he was a few 
months old in 2008. We always try to make all the EAC 
conventions as a family as EAC has become part of our 
family tradition. Thank you for the opportunity to serve 
the club! 
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Denis Loring, Region 4 Secretary 


I’ve been specializing in large cents for nearly 60 
years. I’m a founding member of EAC (membership 
number 11), and currently serve as Region 4 Secretary. 
I’ve cataloged some of the better-known large cent 
auctions, such as Ruby, Norweb, Rasmussen and Husak. 
I also wrote the grading standards for large cents found 
in the standard ANA grading guide. I am a member of 
the Rittenhouse Society and an ANA exhibit judge. 


In the real world, I retired in 2012 from a 41-year 
career as an actuary, and work now and then as a certified 
arbitrator. I’m married to Donna Levin, a cruciverbalist 
and the love of my life. We live in Palm Beach Gardens, 
Florida. 


Carol Consolo, Region 5 Secretary 


Having been married to an avid coin collector, dealer 
and appraiser for 33 years, my interest in EAC happened 
by osmosis. 


David encouraged me to enjoy our collection for its 
history and beauty. I have come to learn that it is highly 
important to become acquainted with the business/hob- 
by, auction houses and fellow collectors. 


EAC membership has given me an opportunity for 
new friendships and an avenue to learn. As Region 5 
Secretary, I have done and will continue to do my best 
to support the region’s membership. 


Russ Butcher, Region 6 Chair 


My name is Russ Butcher. After joining EAC in 1998 
and being encouraged by fellow-member Ed Jasper, | at- 
tended my first convention in Cincinnati in 1999. Every 
convention since has been a priority, and I credit every 
one for serving to routinely calibrate and confirm my 
collecting preferences on both direction and quality. I 
have served as the Region 6 chairman for several years, 
following in that position previously held by the late 
Don Valenziano. 


My interest in coin collecting began at the age of ten 
when my mother gave me a prized 1901-P 2 1/2 dollar 
gold piece. She told me of its significance and how her 
favorite uncle had given it to her years previously. Al- 
though intrinsically valuable then, its provenance was 
most important. A paper route, at a time when weekly 
door to door collection was part of the job, provided 
a source of coins to peruse, evaluate and assemble. A 
weekly trip to the bank to exchange coin rolls further 
helped to fill those empty album holes. 


Interest in collecting waned as I entered the military, 


completed an engineering degree at Colorado, accepted 
a marketing position with Gulf Oil in Dallas, married 
and had two children, and formed a real estate invest- 
ment company specializing in growth opportunities near 
the new DFW airport that was under construction. 


My interest in collecting was re-energized in the 
mid 1990s largely through the efforts and friendships 
of noted EAC members, Ed Hipps, Chris Young, Rick 
Coleman, Bill Weber, and Chris McCawley. Early focus 
on completing sets of silver dollars and commemora- 
tive half dollars changed to large cents and ultimately 
half cents. Thereafter, challenging half cent die states, 
counterstamps, half cent tokens, and related half cent 
exonumia were all fair game. 


The sequence of significant sales and favorable tim- 
ing from Frankenfield in 2001 through Weber, Schon- 
walter, Lee, Reiver, Rouse, Goodridge, and the three 
Tettenhorst offerings, along with several important pri- 
vate sales, have provided ample opportunity for quality 
acquisition and continuously painful budgeting. 


I am honored to represent EAC at this time: to help 
preserve its rich history, to enhance its educational val- 
ue, and to promote its underlying camaraderie. 


Steve Carr, Region 6 Secretary 


Hi. My name is Steve Carr. I have been a coin 
collector since 1959, when the “new” memorial cents 
were released. I collected until I was a teenager, then 
other things took more importance. And no, none of the 
coins I collected at the time were early coppers. 


I got reacquainted with coins in my late 30’s, when 
my kids showed some interest in collecting. I joined 
EAC in the early 1990s and have been active in the 
club since I first started. I am probably best known for 
working with Doug Bird on the Counterfeit and Grading 
Seminar at the past 20 EAC conventions and our ANA 
Summer Seminar class on Early Coppers. I also wrote 
the “Talking Beginners” column for Penny-Wise for a 
number of years. 


Since Doug and I retired, I have thought about all the 
positives of EAC and how I can maybe pay back and 
help make the club better in a different way. I decided to 
run for a board position because I think I can add to the 
workings of the board and club. I also hope to have more 
regional EAC meetings in Region 6. 


Ron Shintaku, Region 7 Chair 


As a matter of introduction, I’m Ron Shintaku, the 
current Region 7 Chairperson. I along with my friend 
and associate, Dennis Fuoss, the Region 7 Secretary, 
currently serve, as we have for the last three years, as 
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your EAC representatives for the 11 western states, to 
include Alaska and Hawaii. 


I have been an EAC member since 1997, and an EAC 
Life Member since 2015. I take great pleasure in spread- 
ing the word about our specialized area of numismatics. 
I do this by writing hobby-related articles for various 
hobby publications, conducting research and giving 
talks and educational presentations on our fascinating 
hobby, the collecting and study of early American cop- 
pers. 


In addition, three times a year, Dennis and I conduct 
the Region 7 area meetings in conjunction with the Col- 
lectors Universe’s Long Beach Coin and Collectible Ex- 
pos. At these meetings, we not only provide latest club 
updates, but solicit member feedback on club activities, 
and serve as an information resource for hobby news, 
copper auction reviews, and anything else of hobby in- 
terest. 


As a matter of insight to my personal collecting inter- 
ests, I became fascinated with the history and designs of 
U.S. Large Cents when I entered the hobby as a young- 
ster in 1963. My first large cent acquisition was F12 
1845 N2 that I acquired from a Sacramento downtown 
Woolworth’s variety store. For $4.50 plus tax, I literally 
fell in love with early coppers. I still have that cent. It 
now resides in an older-style ANACS holder, with the 
notation on the cert, “Ron Shintaku 1“ Large 1C.” 


From the early 1970s until 1997, with college and lat- 
er developing my aviation career, I only participated in 
the hobby occasionally. During 1997, while sharing an 
interest in collecting the then “hot” collectibles, “Beanie 
Babies,” with a girlfriend, she enlightened me by say- 
ing “Beanies” are going to be passing fad, and that I 
should seriously restart my numismatic interests. Well, 
that girlfriend and I have long-since gone our separate 
ways, but thanks to her, my numismatic passion was re- 
juvenated, and has been that way ever since. 


Additional personal hobby experiences and accom- 
plishments include earning a number of numismatic or- 
ganizational literary and speaking awards, and recently 
achieving a 2019 PCGS Best of the Registry Award for 
completing a specialty large cent collection. 


One personal aspect I would like to share about my 
membership experience within this fine organization, 
EAC, is the personal interaction with the other members, 
who come from all walks of life, but share a common 
interest in early U.S. copper coinage. EAC has always 
represented to me the finest that any social and hobby 
organization could demonstrate in terms of fellowship, 
camaraderie and the willingness to share numismatic 


knowledge. This is an intangible yet significant benefit 
of membership. 


Dennis Fuoss, Region 7 Secretary 


My name is Dennis Fuoss. I joined EAC in 1992, and 
I currently serve as the Secretary for EAC Region-7 
(West). 


I began collecting coins around the age of 12, when 
my father gave me a Whitman folder for Lincoln cents, 
and invited me to search the family “penny jar” and 
extract coins to “fill the holes” in the album. I stopped 
collecting during high school, and did not return until 
about 1986, when a coffee break conversation with co- 
worker and fellow engineer named David Evans led to 
a lunchtime foray to a local coin store. Thus began my 
renewed numismatic journey through Lincoln cents and 


Indian cents to the ultimate destination of Early Copper. 


I attended my first EAC annual convention at 
Fredericksburg, MD in 2001. I have lived in Southern 
California since 2002. This location creates some really 
good opportunities to view and bid for nice copper 
coins. The Dan Holmes collection, the Naftzger coins, 
and the Missouri Cabinet half cents have all been sold in 
the L.A. area. Since retiring from my engineering job in 
2017, I have more time, but less money to devote to the 
hobby. What I find most interesting about EAC is that, 
while we all appreciate the “finest known” of a particular 
variety or series, most members are also willing to look 
at the nice VG that a young member just purchased, and 
make an encouraging comment. The EAC community 
has helped create all the right conditions to nurture, 
educate, and sustain collectors. 
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SAVE THE DATES FOR FUTURE EAC CONVENTIONS 


2020 EAC Convention — Pittsburgh, PA 
Dates: Thursday, April 30 to Sunday, May 3, 2020 


Convention Co-Chairmen: Chris Pretsch (pretsch@ 
staleycap.com) and Tom Nist (pennyless1857@ 
gmail.com) 

Pittsburgh Marriott City Center 
112 Washington Place 
Pittsburgh, PA, 15219-3458 
(412) 471-4000 


2021 EAC Convention — Washington, DC 
Dates: Thursday, March 11 — Sunday, March 14, 2021 
NOTE EARLIER THAN USUAL DATES in 2021!!! 


Washington Hilton 
1919 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, DC 20009 
(202-483-3000) 


2022 EAC Convention — St. Louis, MO 


Convention Chairman: Bob Kebler (rskdrk1985@ 
sbcglobal.net) 


St. Louis Hilton Airport 
10330 Natural Bridge Rd. 
St. Louis, MO 63134 


Your Board is soliciting proposals for the 2023 con- 
vention. The 2017-2021 conventions are all held in the 
Northeast quadrant of the US. More than half of our 
membership lives in that quadrant of the country. Most 
aspects of the conventions are easy, as we have the ex- 
perience of having done this for 50 years. If you are in- 
terested in hosting, the local host’s main duties are to 
pick the venue, arrange for security and select the food 
for the reception. 


The most important criteria for a venue include: 1) a 
ballroom large enough for the bourse. It should be at 
least 6500 sq. ft. and 8000 sq. ft. is better. 2) proximity 
to air travel. For security, dealers with inventory do not 
want to travel far from an airport. 3) proximity to inter- 
esting side trips. 4) dates must not conflict with Easter, 
Passover, Mothers’ Day or the Central States conven- 
tion. 


If you are interested in hosting, please contact Bill 
Eckberg (halfcent@mac.com) to discuss your ideas. 
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LOT VIEWING VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 


Please consider giving a holiday gift to EAC and be a 
Sale lot viewing volunteer. EAC Sale lot viewing volun- 
teers are needed for the Pittsburgh Convention. past and 
plan on going to the convention please consider doing it 
again. As you know the EAC Sale “pays for the conven- 
tion.” You do not need to commit to a given day or time 
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at this point. We can sort that out later. I am asking for 
help in only one or two hour shifts. This way you still 
have plenty of time for all the other events. 


Thanks John Bailey EAC #1630 
JDBAILEY 15@ROCHESTER.RR.COM 


EAC 2020 UPDATE 


Chris Pretsch and Tom Nist 


We’re getting closer to EAC 2020, scheduled for April 
30 — May 3” at the Marriott City Center in Pittsburgh. 
In the last issue of PW, we provided some suggestions 
for places to visit while in Pittsburgh. Now, its time to 
review the planned highlights of the convention. Every- 
thing is subject to change a bit, but as the date approach- 
es, more of our plans are being finalized. 


Thursday Evening, April 30% 


We are breaking tradition this year by having two re- 
ceptions. On Thursday evening, there will be transporta- 
tion from our convention hotel to the Carnegie Museum 
of Natural History, where there will be a celebration and 
display of the George Clapp collection of large cents. 
This spectacular venue is worth a visit all by itself, but at 
around 6:30PM, EAC will have a reception and viewing 
of selected pieces from the Clapp collection. Very few 
of us have ever had a look at these coins, which have 
been in a vault since the 1980s. There are some wonder- 
ful pieces for all copper aficionados to enjoy. Along with 
the display, we will gather for light snacks and a cash bar 
in the spectacular Carnegie Museum Grand Hall. The 
Museum is located in the Oakland area of Pittsburgh, 
home to The University of Pittsburgh and Carnegie Mel- 
lon University. There are a number of other interesting 
places to visit on Oakland if you have time to make a 
day of it! Details will be in the forthcoming “official 
schedule.” 


Friday Evening May 1* 


Since the Carnegie event is on Thursday, Friday 
evening will be a little more active this year. Our tra- 
ditional member reception will be held in the Marriott 
on Friday evening, and the Happenings events will be 
shifted to Friday evening as well. If you are new to the 
Happenings, or have missed them because of schedul- 
ing challenges, this year you can join in our tradition of 
inspecting specific varieties of Colonials, Little Sisters 
and Large Cents shared by our fellow members. Before 
the Happenings events begin, however, we will enjoy a 
presentation from a senior researcher from Heinz Histo- 
ry Center connecting Pittsburgh’s rich industrial history 
with a number of topics of interest to EAC members. 
You might even learn a little more about George Clapp! 


Educational Sessions (Friday and Saturday) 


As always, EAC conventions provide terrific edu- 
cational opportunities, and 2020 will be no exception. 
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Some of the topics currently being finalized include: 
The Thrill of the Hunt — John Wright 


How the Large Cent Dies Were Made — Bill Eck- 
berg 


The Original Boyz of ’94 — Mark Borckardt 


George Clapp, Charles Clapp and Robert Book 
— Pittsburgh’s Numismatic Copper Trio — Chuck 
Heck & Wayne Homren 


Nova Constellatio Copper Tokens — Frank Noel 


The Case for Coppers: Thoughts and Ideas for 
New and Prospective Copper Collectors — Panel 
hosted by Emily Matuska with John Kraljevich 
(Colonials), Bob Kebler (Half Cents) and a Large 
Cent specialist to be named (volunteers welcome). 


Scouts Merit Badge Program — Bob Fagaly 
A Few Other Copper Treats 


And, of course, no EAC convention would be com- 
plete without some of the old standbys that we look for- 
ward to every year. These include: 


The EAC Bourse, with over 80 tables almost sold 
out! 


The C4 Meeting on Saturday morning. 


The EAC Sale, with viewing open during the 
convention and bidding on Saturday evening. 


The Annual EAC Members meeting on Sunday 
morning. 


And most importantly, a great couple of days of 
reconnecting with friends and fellow copper col- 
lectors in our great American City. 


A Couple of Final Details 


Book your room at the Marriott here: 
https ://www.matrriott.com/event-reservations/ 
reservation-link.mi?id=1573509413117&key=G 
RP&app=resvlink 

Keep checking Region 8 communications, Cop- 
per Notes and the EAC Website. We’ll be posting 
the official schedule shortly! 


Feel free to contact us with questions: 


o Chris Pretsch — pretsch@staleycap. 
com (contact Chris for a bourse table) 
o Tom Nist -pennyless1857@gmail.com 


We hope to see you in Pittsburgh! 


CALL FOR EXHIBITS - EAC 2020 


Tom Webster 


Exhibit registration at the upcoming 2020 EAC Con- 
vention in Pittsburgh, PA is now in progress and I need 
the title of your exhibit to get you registered and listed 
in the 2020 EAC Convention program before it goes to 
print. Please don’t delay, act today. 


Please send me the title of your exhibit and the num- 
ber of cases you will need to display your project. In 
order to get your title listed in the EAC Convention pro- 
gram, I will need the title of your exhibit not later than 
March 15th. 


As others have said before, it is not about the choic- 
est pieces, but rather, displaying something that you feel 
has meaning, that’s all.... others will appreciate it, guar- 
anteed. 


The benefits of exhibiting at EAC are many and 
include early entry into the bourse for set up, publi- 
cation in the EAC convention program, and the po- 
tential to take home the coveted voters choice award. 


The exhibit arena is open to display Early Copper and 
related material; this includes the Colonial era, medals 
and tokens, large cents and half cents, books, letters, 
pictures, and other related items. Display ideas could 
include examples of die states or the die progression 
for a particular variety, sets or particular coins that take 





us back through pedigree and history, or controversial 
coins. Other ideas for display are noteworthy items that 
have been the subject of discussion in recent or not so 
recent issues of Penny-Wise; this subject matter helps to 
bring better understanding and provoke thought with- 
in our hobby. Remember, it’s not just about the coin, 
it’s also about the materials and people associated with 
them. 


Don’t wait, please contact me now via email 


webs1873@gmail.com or telephone (269-217-7700), 
so that I may register your exhibit. ’m available to 
help where I can. 
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THE 2020 HALF CENT HAPPENING VARIETIES 


Tim Skinski 


An annual EAC convention event since 1986, I am 
very pleased to announce that the Half Cent Happen- 
ing will once again be held at the upcoming convention 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Seven varieties, including 
two newcomers, have been selected for the 53" anniver- 
sary convention. They are: 


1794 C-5a, R3 and 1794 C-5b, R8 


The C-5b, the so-called “Normal Head” variety with 
Large Edge Letters, has never appeared at a Happening. 
Our Half Cent Happening Emeritus, Mike Packard, cat- 
egorizes it as an R8 (3 known). Will at least one example 
make its inaugural appearance at the Happening? In case 
none are shown, we are also including its sister coin, the 
C-5a, the variety with Small Edge Letters. This latter 
coin last appeared in 1994. 
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1797 C-2, R3 


This is the “Normal Head” variety with long denticles 
on obverse, which is often considered the most beauti- 
ful of all Half Cents. Specimens with strong Talbot, Al- 
lum & Lee token undertypes may get extra rating points! 
This variety last appeared at the 1999 Happening. 


1804 C-6, R2 


This popular “Spiked Chin” variety was last included 
in 1995. Happening participants are urged to bring their 
most unusual and interesting die states. 


1805 C-2, RS 


This coin appeared most recently at the 2000 Happen- 
ing. This variety features the (Very) Small 5 obverse and 
Stems to Wreath reverse. It is considered the rarest 1805 
variety. 


1835 C-2, R1 


This relatively common variety is a newcomer to the 
Half Cent Happening! We are expecting to see some 
high-grade examples extant from the Sears hoard, as 
well as Manley Die State 3.0s. 


1849 C-1, R2 


The Braided Hair variety, famous for the large “1849” 
date, was last seen at the happening in 1996. It will be 
interesting to see whether any proofs or red uncirculated 
examples will be exhibited. 


The inaugural counterfeit detection/attribution table 
was so well received at last year’s convention in Day- 
ton, we will reprise this event in 2020. Ed Fuhrman has 
graciously agreed to again oversee this table, and Jack 
Young (and others) have agreed to share contributions 
from “the Dark Side.” Please let me know if you would 
be interested in exhibiting any particularly challenging 
counterfeits or attributable coins, so that we ensure that 
we have sufficient table space. If you do not have any 


such pieces, please be sure to bring your loupe and fa- 
vorite attribution guide (Gilbert, Cohen, Breen, Heim, 
Demling, Eckberg, etc.) to sharpen your skills. Yes, 
there will be a test—open book, open notes. I expect 
that David Consolo will return to defend his 2019 title. 


If you would like to volunteer to be a monitor, please 
contact me via email at tim.skinski@earthlink.net. | 
would genuinely appreciate experienced monitors step- 
ping up and volunteering their time for at least part of 
the evening. We often will have monitors oversee a table 
for an hour and then participate in the Happening during 
the second hour (or vice versa). 


There is a balance of rare and common Little Half Sis- 
ters selected for this year’s event. Please dust off and 
dig into your coin cabinets, and plan to join us on Fri- 
day evening, May | for the 34 Half Cent Happening! 
(Yes, there appears to be some scheduling changes from 
our typical Thursday evening, as of this writing.) I look 
forward to seeing many of you again in person in Pitts- 
burgh. 
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2020 EAC CONVENTION’S “LARGE CENT HAPPENING” VARIETIES 


From David Johnson 


Following are the Large Cent varieties for the 2020 
annual EAC “Large Cent Happening” in Pittsburgh, PA. 
We have some interesting and neat varieties that will 
highlight the 2020 event. 


1793 S-11B, R4. One of three 1793 edge subvarieties 
S-11A, S11B, S-11C. The S11B exhibits a lettered edge 
with double leaves as opposed to the 11A with a vine 
and bars edge and the more common 11C with a lettered 
edge and single leaf. The reverse fraction is skewed no- 
ticeably to the right. No major die state variations, how- 
ever the edge variations provide some unique inspection 
opportunities. One of the more obtainable varieties of 
1793. 


1794 S-49, R2. Maris’ “Young Head” Not rare, but cool. 
One of the 7 varieties with shared reverses of this date 
referred to as “the Office Boy Reverse” and one of 4 
reverses attributed to engraver Frederick Riche. This 
variety has some character — both obverse and reverse 
provide some interesting study. Three known collectible 
die states — a perfect obverse, a middle state exhibits a 
die crack from the upper rim through E in LIBERTY 
and into the hair, a hairband and a more advanced and 
heavier crack extending further into Miss Liberty’s hair. 
Riche’s reverse provides some fun. A legend which is 
ill positioned with letters either too close, too far apart, 
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low, high, or leaning. Riche’s further blunders include 
disconnected bow ribbons and knot resulting in a very 
amateurish and scrambled rendition. A neat reverse for 
intricate study! 


1798 S-164, R4. A semi-difficult style one draped bust 
variety. The S-164 provides some challenges and inter- 
esting die study. Seven die stages range from a perfect 
obverse to a later state with heavy die sinking at the date 
obliterating most of the date and the lower hair curls. 
Later states exhibit die spalling or scaling in the right 
obverse field. The S-164 also presents some interesting 
edge variations — a reeded edge, plain edge and double- 
flange edge. 


1808 S-277, R2. Only an R2, but probably an underrated 
collectible date. The first of the popular Classic Heads 
designed by John Reich to appear on the cent and one 
of three distinct obverse and reverse dies of 1808. The 
S-277 is the only obverse with a diagnostic “curved” 
rather than “straight” headband. The S-277 offers up 
three primary collectible die states with several inter- 
mediate progressions. Referred to as the 12 Star Variety 
due to the first star being extremely weak and “missing” 
on some later examples — resulting in the appearance of 
only 12 obverse stars instead of 13. The result of a die 
sinking from a heavy reverse die crack that developed in 


the later states. 


1817 N-16, R1. Common or so the rarity rating 
says so! However very popular and quite cool! Instead 
of 13 stars — this variety is known as the “15 Star Vari- 
ety” due it being the unique obverse to possess 15 stars. 
The N-15 is the only variety to exhibit diagnostic “blunt 
1s” in the date from the years 1801 to 1830 — so in ad- 
dition to the 15 stars that’s cool! Collectible die states 
include additional small obverse and reverse rim breaks. 


1823 Restrike. N-3. R2. The second of two popular 
restrikes “included” in the Large Cent series. The other 
being the 1804 Restrike. The 1823 Restrike pairs dis- 
carded and salvaged dies from the obverse of the 1823 
N-2 and the reverse of the 1813 S-293. These restrikes 
were of private manufacture from the reworked dies 
rather than being mint origin. Both Copper examples 
and some very rare silver strikes are known to have 
been produced. Interesting and collectible die states ex- 
ist ranging from a perfect obverse to heavy cracks and 
rusted and shattered dies. A heavy CUD is evident at 
stars 4-7. Always an intriguing and interesting “coin”! 


1851/81, N-3, R1. The last numerals 51 in the date are 
punched over an inverted 18. Quite obvious in early and 
mid-die states and therefore popular with both early 
copper collectors and Redbook collectors alike. The 
1851/81 N-3 is collectible in 3 die states. State A is quite 
dramatic with strong repunching and heavy obverse di- 
agonal die polishing lines that provide a really neat vi- 
sual effect! 


1854 N-30 R7?. A “stopper” in most cases for the late 
date collectors. Probably less than 20 known today, the 


1854-N-30 remains one of the keys and most difficult- 
to-locate varieties in the entire late date series. Gary 
Hahn’s 2019 Common Cents late date report lists 17 
reported examples. The 1854 N-30 is known in one die 
state only. According to Bob Grellman’s 2001 “The Die 
Varieties of United States Large Cents” the variety was 
first discovered in 1993. So, some 26 years later it re- 
mains a very rare and elusive variety! 


The “Large Cent Happening” will start right after the 
opening reception on Friday evening. For members 
planning to exhibit coins, please plan on arriving with 
your coins as early as possible after the series 


Coins are handled at Happenings. Exhibitors who and 
prefer not to have their coin(s) handled, please plan on 
bringing your coin(s) in an air-tite or similar protective 
holder where the coin can be adequately viewed. 


The “Happening” is not just about seeing the best 
and highest graded coins (although that’s fun), but also 
about having the opportunity to view neat examples and 
interesting die states side-by-side. If you have interest- 
ing or tough die states to share, please plan on bringing 
them to the Happening 


I can always use more helpers to pull this event off, as- 
sist with the table/variety monitoring, the sign-up desk, 
and giving fellow monitors a break and chance to view 
the varieties. If you would like to assist, please contact 
me at davidjohnson!798@gmail.com. Many thanks to 
all those special EACers who have already volunteered 
to help out! 
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BOYZ OF 94 MEETING IN PITTSBURGH 
Chuck Heck 


It’s hard to believe another year has gone by and the 
EAC Convention is just five months away. As usual we 
will meet on Wednesday evening April 29, 2020 at 7:30 
pm in a room at the Marriott Hotel that has yet to be 
determined. 


We are seeing some wonderful 94s come back to 
market in 2020. The Bellevue Collection, the Bird Col- 
lection, the Great Pacific Collection and the Nancy & 
Bryan Collection will all be history when we meet in 
Pittsburgh. And later in 2020 we will see some addition- 
al 94 activity. I am sure there will be much discussion 
regarding these sales. 


We are currently working on a very special (outside 
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EAC) guest speaker for our Boyz meeting. Negotiations 
are ongoing — so be sure to read the April Penny-Wise 
for updated info. 


Please bring any 1794 Cent for viewing — some recent 
requests are: S-18 late die state, S-33 no reverse spokes, 
S-34 with obverse arc crack, S-40 no reverse crack, S-44 
no reverse crack, S-65 any die state, and S-71 with crack 
at date. 


Finally, since Pittsburgh is Clapp and Book and Gies 
territory, it only seems fitting that we have a short Power 
Point presentation dealing with these men. 


That’s all for now. See you in Pittsburgh. 


EAC PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


EAC is a club with many talented members who do 
interesting research projects related to early copper and 
the early days of the United States Mint. Yet, EAC has 
never promoted the publication of such books. Indeed, 
the only book ever published by EAC was the Grad- 
ing Guide for Early American Copper Coins by Bill 
Eckberg, Bob Fagaly, Dennis Fuoss and Ray Williams, 
and that was done without established procedures and 
practices. Most recently, Bill Eckberg’s book, The Half 
Cent, 1793-1857: The Story of Americas Greatest Little 
Coin, was published by EAC, but without any financial 
contribution from the club. 


The committe consists of Harry Salyards, Editor of 
Penny-Wise, Lou Alfonso, EAC Treasurer, Bill Eckberg, 


EAC President and Steve Carr. Others who volunteer to 
participate are welcome. 


We believe that formal procedures and parameters for 
EAC publishing projects need to be developed and pro- 
moted to keep early copper in the minds of collectors, 
and initial thoughts wre presented at the meeting at the 
EAC convention in Dayton. Like the publications com- 
mittee of C4, our group would assist with editing and 
EAC would provide financial support for the project. 


At this point, we invite potential authors to make pro- 
posals to the committee. 


Do you have one? We are ready to help. 
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HALF CENT SURVEY 
Requesting Information about Your Collection(s) 


Greg Fitzgibbon 


It has been a while since the last Half Cent Survery, 
which was completed by Jeff Noonan. And there is actu- 
ally a good reason for this. It turns out that Jeff has been 
enjoying his retirement and having a great time with his 
family! We owe Jeff a vote of thanks for running the 
survey starting in 2014. And rest assured — Jeff has not 
stopped collecting! 


And at the outset, I would also like to thank the other 
people who have collected the survey information in the 
past. Roger Cohen and Ron Guth started soliciting in- 
formation in the late 1970s. In the May 1987 issue of 
P-W, Ed Masuoka and Carl Ostiguy started another sur- 
vey. The participation rate grew over the years and in 
the 2002 survey Ed reported that almost 200 collections 
were represented in the data he reported. That’s a lot 
of information and how he kept track of all the of must 
have been quite a job. Ed needed a break and Ray Rouse 
stepped in and did a wonderful job with the survey in 
2010. He in turn was followed by Jeff. Again, thanks to 
all (and I hope I did not miss anyone)! 


My plan is to pick up where Jeff left off by asking 
people to send me information about their collections. 
As a Starting point I would like to keep the information 
to the 99 Cohen varieties with the addition of a few of 
the rarer die states where the collecting base might want 
to learn how many examples are in collectors’ hands. 
Scanning through Ron Manley’s book I have come up 
with the following list as starting point. These are the 
better known die states—not necessarily the rarest: 


1804 C7 M 8.0 
1809 Cl M 3.0 
1806 C3 M 3.0 
1811 Cl M 4.0 
1808 C2 M 6.0 and 7.0 
1826 C2 M 4.0 


If you’re interested in other die states you can either 
send me a note or write them in on your returned form. 
I'll do my best to contact others so we could get the in- 
formation on the survey. 


My plan is to have the results sent to everyone who 
participates. Rather than doing all paper copies, I’d like 
to be able to email a soft copy of the data in an Excel 
spreadsheet. There are some advantages of having the 
data in a spreadsheet form. For instance, some people 
may prefer to filter the information because they may 
want to look at the collections by series or maybe they 
don’t collect the “b” girls. Having the data in a spread- 
sheet form would make this easy to do. I also plan on 
having a sheet where you could have a virtual whist 
match by copying the data of two collections onto a 
page and seeing the results. (If you don’t have Excel 
you should be able to download the free software pack- 
age called Openoffice and it should work.) If you don’t 
have access to a computer or email account, I would be 
happy to send a hardcopy. 

Following Jeff’s format, the “score” will be reported 
(a measure of how complete a collection is and how well 
it compares grade-wise to a collection comprised of the 


best known specimen of a given variety). I will also 
have the grades of the top five specimens reported for a 
variety like Jeff did. 


A few ground rules: As in the past (and like the Large 
Cent surveys being done today) I’ll ask you to use a 2- 
or 3-character code as an ID for your collection. This 
makes it easy to keep the column widths on the spread- 
sheet manageable. Ill supply a table that will identify 
the code to the collector unless they prefer to remain 
anonymous. I’d like to have the reported grade done in 
accordance with EAC’s grading standards — start with 
the coin’s sharpness grade and then make the appropri- 
ate deductions for defects that detract from the coin — 
Le., net grading. In the case of a coin that has a split 
grade between the obverse and reverse, you can report it 
as a net graded 8/12 coin but in order to generate a score 
I need to use a single grade for the coin so I will list the 
obverse grade for the coin. And please use commonly 


accepted grade designations. If you report a coin as a 17 
or 15+ coin it will be recorded as a 15. 


And what about if you have duplicates? Feel free to 
list them in the spaces provided on the form. Just make 
sure to use a new ID so I don’t mix up the data. 


If you would like to participate you can either email 
me at fitzgg1@aol.com and I will send you a blank Ex- 
cel form or text/pdf form that can be filled in. If you 
don’t have access to a computer give me a call at 703- 
392-8297 and I’ll get one in the mail to you. And please 
remember that these surveys are for YOU, the collecting 
community. If you have some comments, by all means 
contact me. 





No matter if you have a well established high-end col- 
lection or a starter collection, I would like to include 
your results. My intention is to get a first pass edition out 
around the middle of next year. I hope to hear from you! 
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MY PRESENTATION AND MEMORIES 
The Garvin Fund Article, EAC Dayton 2019 


David Huang 


I’m incredibly grateful that I was given the opportu- 
nity to attend the EAC convention again through the 
Garvin fund, and would like to thank Chris McCawley 
and Bob Grellman, among many, many, others, to have 
introduced me both to this wonderful club as well as to 
the opportunities provided by it. As I begin my second 
year of university, I’ve found that there seems to be less 
and less time for numismatics as of late, and while I 
don’t think that the copper bug will ever stop biting, I 
believe that my focus and drive towards school and in 
a few years, my career, will likely slow my collecting 
passions down quite a bit. I attended my first ever coin 
show, the 2012 ANA World’s Fair of Money, in an at- 
tempt to figure out the date of an extremely cull 1797 
S120-b Draped Bust large cent, and after talking to Mr. 
McCawley, (in fact, the first coin dealer I ever talked 
to!), he attributed the coin in about twenty seconds flat. 
I’ve been collecting copper since, and I haven’t looked 
back. 


Out of the many highlights of the convention, (includ- 
ing an ever-growing “Dark-side” counterfeit” exhibit/ 
presentation by the vigilant Jack Young), I’d have to say 
that the greatest and most valuable aspect of the con- 
vention would have to be the experience of giving my 
first ever presentation at the EAC Convention, of course 
with Chuck Heck and Scott Barrett. Titled “What Every 
New EAC Member Needs to Know,” Scott and Chuck 
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did some really amazing research in digging up “Intro to 
EAC Coinage” pamphlets from 1983 and 1998, as well 
as other sources of reference material that we’d chosen, 
and putting them together as part of a “starter kit” for 
new EAC members. For another portion of the presenta- 
tion, I presented the new advances that our wonderful 
hobby was making through social media, including the 
network mainstays, Instagram and Facebook. Specifi- 
cally, I discussed the prevalence of buy, sell, and trade 
markets that seemed to be thriving, especially on Face- 
book, with the advent of such groups like Roundtable 
and Lion of Judah, as well as Greg Hannigan’s facebook 
groups, with thousands and thousands of members inter- 
acting in the realm of online numismatics every single 
day. I’m grateful that so many members were able to 
make it to the presentation, and that a few of them even 
requested to join some of the retail groups on Facebook, 
right there and then at the presentation! Our hobby un- 
doubtedly benefits from all these fantastic resources 
going up for numismatics, serving as platforms that are 
essentially a cross between eBay and a coin show, and 
I was glad I was able to share the existence of these re- 
sources to fellow EAC members at the presentation. 


After these last few years attending the EAC Conven- 
tion, I was happy to see so many familiar faces, and be- 
ing able to converse with folks with such passion for the 
hobby was a wonderful experience. I was also ecstatic 


to have met two new EAC members and Young Numis- 
matists, whom I hadn’t met previously, who attended the 
show! As Garrett Ziss and I age out of Young Numis- 
matist territory, it’s great to see other younger people 
picking up the copper mantle. I’m always blown away 
by the amount of support from almost every dealer on 
the floor to pretty much anyone under the age of 35, and 
I hope that continues in the years to come. See you all 
next year in Pittsburgh, which, if not my home turf, is at 
least in my home state! 


PS: Special thanks to Kevin Vinton for always letting 
me keep my belongings behind his table, and allowing 
me to help him out at shows, occasionally. 





Scott Barrett, Me, and Chuck Heck after giving our pre- 
sentation at Dayton Ohio, 2019. 
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CANDIDATES FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following candidates have applied for membership in EAC since the last issue of Penny-Wise. Provided that no 
adverse comments on any particular individual are received by the Membership Committee before the April 2020 
issue of P-W, all will be declared elected to full membership at that time. Chairman of the Membership Committee 
is Bim Gander, 12770 NW Steelhead Falls Drive, Terrebonne, OR 97760. 


New Members 


Name City, State Member # 

Jerome Egnor Esperance, NY 6716 
Daniel Fisher Anoka, MN 6717 
Neil Christopher Bayley Glenn Lake, MD 6718 
David Taber Eaton Rapids, MI 6719 
John McNamara Dunn, NC 6720 
Jeffrey Shumar, Jr. Grindstone, PA 6721 
John Call Salem, VA 6722 
Pat Cyrgalis Staten Island, NY 6723 
Mike Dlugosh Monmouth Junctiion, NJ 6724 
Michael Lueders Round Rock, TX 6725 
Jay Temchack Bismarck, ND 6726 
David Steine Baldwin, WI 6727 
Diane Kebler Saint Louis, MO 6728A 
John Cox Purcellville, VA 6729 
Phil Smith Cumming, GA 6730 
Jon Johnvin Green Bay, WI 6731 
Paul Brophy Albuquerque, NM 6732 
Elliot Holt St. Peter’s, MO 6733] 
Justin Thuet South Jordan, UT 6734 
Marc Shellenberger Independence, MO 6735 
James Westfall Lincoln University, PA 6736 
John Moshier Phoenix, AZ 6737 
Christian Lee San Mateo, CA 6738 
Patrick Hemphill Fresno, CA 6739 
Brian Herriott Cincinnati, OH 6740 
Gerald (Jerry) Phillips Bettendorf, IA 6741 
Jo LaBarbera Tamarac, FL 6742 
Jim Dillon Farmington Hills, MI 6743 
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CREATION OF LETTER AND NUMERAL PUNCHES AT THE EARLY U.S. MINT 


Bill Eckberg 


We have a view of how the early dies were made — 
of engravers meticulously cutting images of very small 
sizes — and possibly going blind or crazy in the process. 
Imagine engraving the dies for a half dime! But the 
REALLY small things the engraver’s shop made were 
the letter and numeral punches. I have long imagined 
the type cutter, someone like Jacob Bay who did the job 
from late 1792 until summer 1793, meticulously cutting 
away the metal from each letter and number punch. 
How was it done? 


A complete set of punches in a particular size and style 
is called a font. A complete uppercase font of for a cent 
is composed of 16 letters (A, B, C, D, E, F, I, L, M, N, O, 
R, S, T, U and Y) and 4-6 numerals for the date and de- 
nomination) and would probably have taken about two 
weeks to cut once the artisan had everything he needed. 
Half cent production required the same punches as the 
cent plus the additional H. And, of course, the half cent 
font was in a smaller size. 


Thomas Jefferson purchased a set of punches from 
Ernst Frederick Guyer on April 21, 1792, for $23.20, 
and 9 additional punches on October 19 for $3 or 33.3¢ 
each’. That price suggests that the creation of each punch 
took several hours, as at that time most laborers earned 
less than $1 per day. 


Jacob Bay was hired in December, 1792, and his pri- 
mary job was to cut punches. Because they used the 
punches Jefferson purchased earlier in 1792 (and used 
in 1792 patterns), we can attribute the 1793 half cent 
punches to Guyer and the 1793 cent punches to Bay. 
Production of the punches for the Chain cents may have 
taken much of the first month from Bay’s hiring until the 
first Chain dies were made, beginning in January, 1793. 


Both Bay and Guyer had relevant experience. We 
know from historical records that Bay was trained at a 
type foundry. The methods he used at the Mint would 
have been based on those used for making type, except 
that for the latter, the punches would be used to make 
molds which would then be filled with molten lead to 
make the individual letters instead of being punched into 
a die to produce coins. Guyer apparently also learned 
the trade; in 1792 he applied to both Washington and 
Jefferson for funds to establish a type foundry, but nei- 
ther gave him the funds. 


A punch was and is a short steel bar, the end of which 
is cut to the shape of the letter, numeral, leaf, berry, 
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chain link, etc. It could also be a larger motif, such as a 
head, eagle or wreath. 


How were the punches made? We can imagine Bay 
or Guyer making a punch for a capital I or the number 
1 by cutting, shaving and filing metal from the end of 
the punch and leaving the raised digit or letter, but how 
would he make an R, for example? Would he carve the 
outside and then — somehow -— cut out the D-shaped hole 
for the inside of the loop? That seems incredibly dif- 
ficult and prone to failure. Fortunately, type cutting had 
been around since the middle of the 15" century, more 
than 300 years before the U.S. Mint came into being, so 
simpler methods for making punches had long been de- 
veloped, even though the methods were slow in arriving 
in the American colonies. 


For a simple punch, such as a capital I or a 1, the en- 
graver would simply file away the end of the bar, leav- 
ing the letter or numeral behind. If the punch was to 
have three-dimensional structure, such as a leaf or chain 
link, the surface would be tooled as well into the desired 
shape. The figure below shows an example of a large 
punch, or hub, that was used in France. 


The first English-language type foundry in what 
became the United States was established by Abel Buell, 





Hub or large bust punch of Louis XIV from the Monnaie 
de Paris. The image on the heavy steel block would be 
hammered into the die. No early U.S. Mint punches sur- 
vive, but his was how busts were entered into early U.S. 
Mint dies. Image courtesy of E-Sylum. 


he of Fugio and Connecticut copper fame, in 17697. It 
turns out that the making of punches involves not just 
cutting, but also the use of counterpunches and counter- 
counterpunches. 


But suppose the letter or numeral has an interior 
space. Think of the numeral 0 or the uppercase O or 
lowercase o. They are all recognizably different, and 
they are the simplest such cases, as the interior spaces 
are symmetrical. For that, the workman first produced 
a counterpunch that would be the size and shape of the 
interior space. It would be hammered into the annealed 
(softened by heating) bar from which the punch would 
be produced, and the extra metal outside of the letter or 
numeral would be trimmed away. 


So far, so good, but now suppose the interior space of 
the letter or numeral is more complex. Think of 8, H, 
B, R, etc., characters that cannot be made from a single 
counterpunch but must be spaced properly. To accom- 
plish that, the type cutter first creates what is called a 
counter-counterpunch. To give the simplest example, 
consider how to produce a punch with the letter H. The 
counter-counterpunch would consist of a straight bar. It 
would be punched into the bar that would become the 
counterpunch, and the excess metal carved and filed 
away leaving an indentation where the counter-coun- 
terpunch had been impressed into it. The counterpunch 
would then be impressed into the end of the bar that was 
to become the punch, and the excess trimmed away to 
produce the punch, which would then be hardened and 
used to impress a matrix. 





Counter-counterpunch, counterpunch and punch. 
How to create the letter H. 


If this process sounds complicated, it’s even more 
complicated than THAT. As noted, punches need to be 
made in alphanumeric sets of a single size called fonts, 
in which all of the letters/numerals/symbols must have 
common design features such as line weights, propor- 


2 McDowell, Christopher R. 2015. Abel Buell and the His- 
tory of the Connecticut and Fugio Coinages.C-4 Publica- 
tions, The Colonial Coin Collectors Club. 


tions, serifs, etc. and so a consistent appearance. Times 
New Roman 11 pt. is an example of a font, and it hap- 
pens to be the font you are reading right now. The font 
has serifs, small projections from the main lines of the 
character. Helvetica, in which this sentence is print- 
ed, lacks serifs. Obviously, Bay and Guyer could not 
summon a consistent-looking font from their computers 
as I did here. Rather, they had to create and use spe- 
cially-made gauges to control the thickness of strokes. 
It was a very slow and painstaking process. As noted 
above, it took several hours to make a single punch. 


Of course, punches that are to be hammered into steel 
dies are prone to breakage, so multiple copies need to 
be made. Guyer actually left a letter in the Mint files 
(below) explaining how punches were copied’. Once a 
good set was acquired, the individual punches would be 
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3 Guyer, Frederick. 1792. An explanation of the draft. U.S. 
National Archives, Record Group 104, Entry 14. The text 
reads in part: 

An explanation of the draft. 
Fig | is a letter punch, this punch when hardened and 
properly tempered, is struck into a piece a steel quite soft, 
and after this piece a steel (called matrice) is well hard- 
ened an other piece a steel is struck into the matrice, which 
will have the shape of Fig 3; the face of the letter will be 
raised and a flat smooth shoulder will appear. After this 
done, the shanks of the letters are adjusted to its proper 
thickness and put into a form, where the coins are to be 
milled... 

Frederick Guyer 


struck into a matrix, a larger bar of soft steel, leaving 
negative impressions like what would be in a die. After 
the bar was hardened and tempered, each punch could 
be recreated by hammering a softened steel bar into the 
matrix to make a new punch. It would then be trimmed 
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Spanish punch matrix from 1728. Each letter and num- 
ber that is to be used has been struck into the matrix. 
Other designs used are on the right. 


and used as a punch to create coinage dies. Alas, Guyer’s 
diagram is not available; the figure* shows a cylindrical 
punch matrix used in Spain in 1728. 


From this point, the same techniques could be used 
to make more complex punches. For example, a “gang 
punch” could be created by punching in the numerals 
of a date (or just the first two or three) and used to enter 
dates for several years’ dies. It would seem that many 
dates of U.S. Mint coins used gang punches for all or 
part of the dates. 


The cutting of punches for coinage dies was thus a 
specialized activity, and it was carried out by special- 
ist artisans. It was not, however, Bay’s only job at the 
Mint, though it may have been Guyer’s only job. We 
know from the daybook kept by Chief Coiner pro tem 
Henry Voigt that Bay was one of the primary coiners of 
the Wreath cents and, though the records have been lost, 


4 Cooper, Denis R. 1988. The Art and Craft of Coinmaking: 
A History of Minting Technology. Spink & Son, London. 


Dates from the three collectible Chain cent obverses, 
S1/2 (top), S3 (middle) and S4 (bottom). It is unknown in 
which order the dies were created, but because S4 uses 
three new digits, it may have been the last. 


by extension, he was probably also a primary coiner of 
the Chain cents. A man of important skills to the Mint, 
alas, he showed up for work drunk too many times and 
was fired. 


We might ask how precise Bay was at cutting fonts of 
type. We need go no farther than the dates of the Chain 
cents. The three collectible obverse dates are shown. We 
can immediately see that the 7, 9 and 3 punches were 
replaced on the S4 with different punches. The 1s appear 
to be the same on all three dies. The punches used on 
the Wreaths and Liberty Caps were different again’. Bay 
was not especially precise at cutting his punches repro- 
ducibly. Perhaps he used (or needed) too much of the old 
John Barleycorn, but let us not disparage the deceased. 


Eventually, the very tedious work of creating punches 
for coinage dies was subcontracted outside the Mint. 
Robert W. Julian has unearthed Mint documents which 
show that from 1819 until 1839 the Philadelphia Mint 
purchased individual letter and number punches from 
Henry Starr, an engraver in Philadelphia, for the price 
of 50¢ per punch, or about half a day’s pay for a skilled 
workman, and he may just have produced them from a 
matrix. 

5 Eckberg, Bill. 2016. Die Production in 1793. Penny-Wise 

L, 197.197-203. 


Advice for New Members, Part 7 


Hugh Bodell 


Slabs are those small plastic boxes that hold coins. 
Coins are placed in them by Third Party Graders (TPGs). 
Benefits are that the coin is protected from contact dam- 
age, someone has declared that the coin is genuine, and 
a grading opinion, a number and a barcode are placed on 
a paper insert. Setbacks include that the owner can’t get 
to the coin to properly remove dirt if necessary, the coin 
can’t be brushed with oil (protected from corrosion), 
and the coin will take more space to store—which mat- 
ters a lot if you store many in a safe deposit box at your 
bank. There have also been instances where counterfeit 
coins were slabbed as “genuine,” implying a lack of 
knowledge about the coins by some TPGs. Then there is 
the fact that copper collectors disagree with the grade or 
other opinion on the insert at least 80% of the time. The 
windows on the slab get scratched, which hampers the 
viewing of the coin inside. Even with a new unscratched 
slab, it is hard to get a good picture of the coin. Plus slab- 
bing costs money, which is in many cases with bottom 
level coins more than the coin is worth. Then there’s the 
fact that TPGs often fail to mention that a coin is cleaned 
or corroded, especially if it is an early date. There even 
are counterfeit slabs. 


I can protect my coins with a paper envelope, a cot- 
ton liner, a box, a safe deposit box and common sense. 
I have as much experience to spot counterfeit coins as 
most TPGs if not more. Here I refer to any individual 
grader and not to the sum of all experience that any par- 
ticular company might possess. This is fair because not 
everyone at any slab company works on any particular 
coin (more below). I prefer EAC grading standards to 
the standards used by TPGs for old copper coins and 
have no opinion on the standards they use for grading 
silver or gold coins. 


Yes, there is a different set of grading standards. Cop- 
per hounds have seen many mint state large cents and 
can see the difference between one with “no wear or 
flattening of highest details whatsoever” and one with 
a little wear. So can the Third Party Graders, but seek- 
ing to “grade” price points, they don’t hesitate to put 
a lightly-worn coin in a “Mint State” slab. This alone 
discredits them and their grading standards. Here I refer 
you back to recent P-W articles by Dennis Fuoss and 
several by Bill Eckberg on TPGs. 


Most old copper coins have been circulated so we col- 
lect ones that are not available in true mint state, un- 
like collectors of 20' century coins. But the grading 
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standards are not the same in lower grades either. Very 
broadly speaking, coppers in grades up to Fine or so fre- 
quently grade higher by copper standards than by the 
slabbers, while VF or better grading coins basically al- 
ways get named a higher grade by the TPGs than copper 
standards allow. 


I cannot give you a rating of exactly how grades com- 
pare throughout the spectrum mainly because TPGs are 
wildly inconsistent. This is known by slab collectors so 
they frequently send a coin to get slabbed by another 
company or the same one hoping for a better grading 
opinion. And they get those better opinions, so why 
bother getting the first opinion? Who is to say that the 
second or third slabber opinion is correct (grade infla- 
tion)? Conservative grading versus grade inflation is 
why slabbed coins “in old green holders” are respected 
more than recently graded coins. I get the idea that peo- 
ple working to grade coins for slab companies come and 
go as frequently as the workers at every restaurant near 
our college campus. This is not the case with SEGS: 
LB is the only one doing it and he (unlike other TPGs) 
won’t let a coin go by that is corroded or cleaned with- 
out mentioning it on his insert (honest standards for de- 
scriptions). His grading standards however are not those 
used by EAC’ ers. 


Copper collectors also have a range of grading opin- 
ions for the same coin but those opinions don’t vary so 
wildly. That is because we compare our grading opin- 
ions with other graders, other coins, and the same coins 
over time, rather than just spending a moment with 
them. We have ultra-conservative grading for auctions 
(auction grade) so that no one can complain that any 
coin is overgraded. We have very slightly looser grad- 
ing for coins at coin shows by EAC dealers (coin show 
grade). These are usually the same but not always. We 
also may feel the emotions that a great coin can give and 
call it a half grade higher because it is infinitessimally 
better than others of the same sharpness grade—some- 
thing owners and dealers feel but prospective buyers 
may not and auctioneers do not. 


Grading very old circulated coins can be tough be- 
cause some have stronger obverses, others have stronger 
reverses. Some were struck lacking details because of 
irregular planchets, poor workmanship, or failing dies. 
Checking the work of others will help with this. 


So what is the big difference? EAC’ers look at the 
sharpness grade of a coin and then subtract from the nu- 


merical sharpness grade for damages. We do this because 
we know there are a few others with the same sharpness 
grade that have no damage or reason to downgrade, so 
we must be fair to those few. TPG’s look at the sharp- 
ness grade and don’t subtract for damages but may then 
add up to five grade points higher if there is no dam- 


age. A slabbed problem-free AU 50 often what EAC’ ers 
call a choice VF 30. Choice means no downgrade, not 
wildly inflate the grade. That is the big difference. You 
must learn to grade for yourself, and that often means 
getting more conservative with more experience seeing 
other people’s grading opinions and more coppers. 


* ok *K K kK K K K KK K OK 
The Practical Guide to Hard Times Tokens 


Ray Rouse 


While several authors have produced well researched 
books on Hard Times Tokens that can provide the back- 
ground of the era and much needed details about indi- 
vidual token makers and the merchants that used tokens 
to advertise their wares, the information can be over- 
whelming at times. Many of the scarcer items will never 
make it into the average collection. Indeed I gave up 
counting the “Rarity Nine” (only one known), tokens at 
200+ in Russell Rulau’s Ninth Edition Standard Cata- 
log of Hard Times Tokens, not to mention the 188 “Rar- 
ity Eights” I had found at that point. The large number 
of such scarce items is primarily due to his adding coun- 
terstamps, slave tags, bank notes, and other items of the 
period that other authors do not consider Hard Times 
Tokens. (I agree that these items are not Hard Times To- 
kens.) I do not think that any collector will ever have a 
chance to have all of these items in his or her collection. 


However, a great representative Hard Times Token 
collection can be made excluding these items and us- 
ing only examples of the more common tokens. This is 
not without precedent. Large Cent collectors have long 
followed Sheldon’s Large Cent guidance that there are 
some items so scarce as not to be needed to form a com- 
plete collection. These he called NCs, non-collectables. 
I would suggest that there are many non-collectables in 
the Hard Times Token series, some obvious ones as in 
Rulau’s books, but also other rare tokens highlighted in 
other works on Hard Times Tokens. 

This guide is intended to suggest a plan by which an 
average collector can over time build a great collection, 
learn a lot, and have fun in the process. Obviously leav- 
ing out great rarities can reduce the number and expense 
of items needed for your collection. Using the rarity 
numbers estimated for each variety in Russell Rulau’s 
book, one finds that there are 62 R-1s, 51 R-2s, 30 R-3s, 
40 R-4s, 38 R-5s and 38 additional R-6s. 


Looking at it another way, Rulau’s numbers indicate 
that, among the Hard Times Tokens as a whole, there are 
249 R6 or more common varieties, 211 R5 or more com- 
mon varieties, 173 R4 or more common varieties, 142 
R3 or more common varieties, 113 R2 or more common 
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varieties, and 62 very common R1 tokens. For the R7s, 
R8s and R9s, with a dozen or fewer examples known, I 
suggest that due to their scarcity, sometimes poor qual- 
ity, and cost you accept these higher rarities tokens as 
non-collectables leaving the number of tokens you need 
to build a Hard Times Token collection much reduced. 


You could also make many further deductions in the 
number of tokens needed for your collection by elimi- 
nating the “near” duplicates. Do you really need both 
the plain edge and reeded edge examples of the variety? 
How about both the thin planchet and thick planchet ex- 
amples? What about the ones that come in both coin turn 
and medal turn—do you need both? Then there are the 
copper and brass examples not to mention the gilt, white 
metal, or silver examples. Eliminating many of these 
“near” duplicates makes building a Hard Times Token 
Collection very feasible. 


You can still add some great rarities to your collection 
if you like by getting one of a group of “near” duplicate 
rarities. If you take for example Bender’s Eating Saloon 
which covers Hard Times numbers 386 through 398, 
you find that all these individually are R7, R8, or R9 
tokens that are “Good For’ various amounts of money 
from 6-1/4 cents to 62-1/2 cents. However, since there 
are over a dozen Bender token varieties altogether, if 
you add up the estimated population of all of them, find- 
ing just one is like getting an R5 token (31-75 estimat- 
ed). Any Bender token would be a great addition to a 
Hard Times Token collection. 


Moreover the approach of collecting just one among 
“near” duplicates gives you many choices in building a 
Hard Times Token collection. What at first seems un- 
manageable and undoable becomes quite possible. You 
can acquire either the plain edge or reeded edge example 
of a token; the copper or the brass one; the thick or thin 
one; etc. This is what makes Hard Times Tokens fun. No 
two Hard Times Token collections are anywhere near 
alike. I have the brass one, you have the copper one. I 
have the thin one, you have the thick one. Wow, what 
fun to share tokens and stories about them! 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Ken Bressett writes, 


I must tell you how much I enjoyed your article in the 
[July] Penny-Wise. [My introductory essay, “Come 
Home to Sanity.”] It expressed my sentiments exactly, 
and presented many things that every true collector 
should realize if they are not acquainted with the real 
numismatic world. Bravo and Kudos on a wonderful 


article. 
* ok ok 


Kevin Patton writes, 


I enjoyed Hugh Bodell’s “Advice for New Members” 
column in the July Penny-Wise, listing nine items of key 


advice. I have two more items that I think belong on the 
list; here are my numbers ten and eleven: 


10. Protect your coins from environmental damage. 
Coins, particularly copper, must be stored in a dry 
atmosphere. Coins or tokens made of tin must be kept 
warm to protect them from ‘tin pest,’ which starts at 
very low temperatures, but will progress 56°F and 
below. And, of course, throw away any vinyl flip 
holders, which emit corrosive gases. 


11. Photograph your coins. It’s important for loss 
protection, it’s enjoyable, and digital photos provide a 
great magnifying glass. Photos also establish a baseline 
to check against for new corrosion. Good coin photos 
can be taken with a cell phone supported on a book, 
and great photos can be obtained with an inexpensive 
($25 and up) point-and-shoot digital camera. A macro 
lens is needed for close-up photos with a DSLR. 


OK OK OK Kk Ok OK OK Ok Ok Ok Ok Ok 





1803 S-243 R2 Stemless Wreath, Doubled Fraction Bar. PCGS Graded MS-66 Red & Brown. 


Lustrous mix of mint red and light bluish steel brown blending to light olive. Sharply struck E-MDS, Breen state 
II. Ex William Van Roden, Stack’s 5/2/1968:236 - Gene Reale, Sotheby’s (New York) 1/15/1998:37 (plated there 
in color) - Richard Burdick 8/2002 - Douglas F: Bird Collection. 


SWAPS AND SALES 


EACers are invited to submit their ads for inclusion in this column. Ads up to twelve lines are free. 
ADS LARGER THAN 12 LINES MUST BE SUBMITTED CAMERA-READY OR AS ELECTRONIC 
FILES, AND PAID IN ADVANCE. A full-page ad is $250. One-half page is $125. Discounts are available 
for repeating ads. Ads should be limited to early American Coppers or tokens and books related to the 
same. Deadline for material to appear in the April 2020 issue is March 31, 2020. All ads must include the 
individual membership number of a current member in good standing. Copy should be sent to the Editor, 
Harry E. Salyards, P.O. Box 1691, Hastings, NE 68902 or by email to hpsalyar@tcgcs.com. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: 


Early American Coppers, Inc. publisher of Penny-Wise, does not examine any of the material advertised in 
Penny-Wise, nor does it review any of the advertising therein. Early American Coppers, Inc. assumes no 
responsibility or liability for any advertisement (or the material described therein) and no party shall have 
recourse against Early American Coppers, Inc. All transactions arising from or relating to any advertise- 
ment in Penny-Wise shall strictly be between the parties thereto. 


* OK CK ok OK CK Kk OK KR Ke OK OK 
John D. Wright, EAC #7 1468 Timberlane Drive St. Joseph, MI 49085 


The CENT Book 1816-1839. The standard reference on this series. 
Big, clear pictures, full discussions, easy attribution. 
Lists at $125 plus postage. 
Special to EAC members at $100 postpaid. Please email us at theJohn@sbcglobal.net 


* Kk Kk Kk  * Kk OK KK K 

EARLY COPPERAUCTIONS 
Bob Grellman, EAC #575 P.O. Box 17226 Amelia Island, FL 32035-3138 407-221-1654 (cell) email: 
jrgrellman@gmail.com 


Consignments for Auction: I am accepting early copper consignments for all Goldberg auctions. Call, 
email, or text for details. 


Late Date Large Cent Book: The Die Varieties of United States Large Cents 1840-1857 is no longer 
available. Every known die variety and die state is fully described with additional rarity information for 
rare die states. The book is hardbound with 464 pages and over 100 photos. Price was $100 postpaid. Au- 
tographed on request. SOLD OUT. SORRY. 


% Ck Ck Ok Ok Ok Ck Ck ok Ok Ok Ck Ok 


A SMALL HOARD OF EAC COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS which has been off the market for well 
over a decade will once again be offered to the general membership on a first-come, first-served basis! 
Order yours now, as there is no telling how long this limited supply will last! 


We still offer the 2000 Cape Canaveral Convention Commemorative, in copper, plain edge, larger than a 
dollar. This obverse features the obverse of 1794. The reverse has the space shuttle soaring over the state 
of Florida, with the legend EAC 2000 Cape Canaveral Florida April 6-9. Gem brilliant,flawles ssurfaces. 


The medals are offered at $5.00 each, plus postage. ALL PROCEEDS TO EAC!! Please place all medal 


orders, and/or inquire about available P-W issues: bimgander@gmail.com 
Bim Gander, Membership Chair 12770 NW Steelhead Falls Drive Terrebonne, OR 97760 


% CK Ck Kk Ok Ok Ck Ck ok Ok Ok Ck 
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An Interesting Selection of 18" Century British Tokens 


Plus some Regal and Colonial Coins and a few Odds and Ends 
Many tokens currently listed on our web site and inventory is updated frequently. 
Please take a look — comments and commentary welcome. 
Always in the market to buy—contact me at your convenience. 


Gary Groll, EAC#4814 CTCC—EAC—C4—ANA 





P.O. Box 717, Corvallis, OR 97339 
443.223.0399 * info@garygroll.com * www.garygroll.com 
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Charles Davis, EAC#142 Post OfficeBox1 Wenham, Mass 01984 
Sole distributor 

Noyes: United States LargeCents 1793-1794 $125.00 + $8.00shipping 
Noyes: United States LargeCents 1795-1797 $100.00 + $8.00 shipping 
Noyes: United States Large Cents 1798-1814(2volumes) $200.00 + $10.00 shipping 
Noyes: United States Large Cents 1793-1816(4volumes) $395.00 + $10.00 shipping 
Noyes: United States Large Cents 1816-1857(2volumes) $225.00 + $10.00 shipping 
Noyes: United States Large Cents 1793-1857(6volumes) $60 0.00 + $20.00shipping 
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R. Craig Kammerer, E.A.C.#676 P.O.Box505 Basking Ridge, NJ 07920 
craig_kammerer@hotmail.com 


Send for E-Mail [snail: LSSAE] extensive list of catalogs/books 
E-mail your wants as I have most rare copper [& other series] sales catalogs/ 


books Breaking up huge library 
* Ck kK Kk ok ok Ok CK CK OK OK Ko 


PROVENANCE GALLERY OF 1794 LARGE CENTS 


Order your copy of the reference book featuring the most coveted and prolific date among the early United 
States Large Cents. The book includes an overview of the formation of the US monetary system and the 
first Philadelphia mint, as well as the production of what many consider the ultimate numismatic subject: 
the Cents of 1794. It includes a brief history of large cent collecting and their collectors, descriptions of 
collectible obverse & reverse designs, and colorful photographic plates of each coin featured in the 1794 
Provenance Exhibit at the 2004 EAC Convention in San Diego. Prologue by John W. Adams. $45 post- 
paid. 


Al Boka, EAC #406 9817 Royal Lamb Drive Las Vegas, NV 89415 


Tel: 702-809-2620 email: eac406@aol.com www.1794largecents.com 


kek KK KR KK KK KK KK 
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Tom Deck 9755 Brewster Ct. Mobile, AL 36695 EAC #4574 


Cotton Liners For Sale 


For a limited time my wife has resumed making cotton liners for early copper storage. Rugged and high 
quality. Liners are a combination of cotton and interfacing, white fabric with white stitching. They are a 
bit thicker and stiffer than the ones Rod Burress used to sell. Prices are $45/100, or $25/50, plus exact 
shipping. Or you can send an SASE for a sample. We currently have a small supply available for immediate 
shipping; otherwise, there is a small lead time. Feel free to call or email for details. 


http://www. largecents.net tom@largecents.net 251-408-7806 
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Paul Langseth, EAC #2976 4645 N. Avenida del Cazador Tucson, AZ 85718 
(480) 220-2056 plangseth93@hotmail.com 
For Sale: 


1830 N-9 Steel brown, rim worn into a few stars and parts of legends. EAC G4, PCGS G4. 
$3895 
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Wanted to buy: all bronze Presidential medals of the New York Numismatic Club and the Rochester Nu- 
mismatic Association. Also, 1929 Howard Newcomb medal (California Coin Club). 


Wanted to buy: Original 1890 Doughty signed (once owned) by Charles E. Moellering. Call me! 


Chuck Heck, EAC #514 703 Village Green Ln, Bluffton, SC 29909 561-628-5345 
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Ray Rouse, EAC #2675 7568 Regency Lake Drive __ Boca Raton, FL 33433 
(954) 234-6240 rayrpbfl@gmail.com 


Wanted for Personal Collection: 


1985 Boston Numismatic Society Medal. 


Copper copies of Massachusetts’s silver coins as made by Edwin Bishop from Thomas Wyatt’s counter- 
feit dies. 


% Rk Ck ok Ok Ok Ck Ck ok Ok Ok Ck Ok 


Denis Loring, EAC #11 P.O. Box 32115 Palm Beach Gardens, FL 33420 
dwloring@aol.com 


For sale: 1794 S-59, EAC VF-25, unslabbed, ex Jack Beymer in 2012. $4650. 


* Ck Ok Kk ok ok Ok CK CK Kk OK Ke 
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Bill Eckberg, EAC #3395 PO Box 222338, West Palm Beach, FL 33422 703-577-7066 


Copies are still available of my new book, 


The Half Cent, 1793-1857: The Story of America’s Greatest Little Coin. 
Profusely illustrated with large color photos, it’s not JUST a coffee table book. 


It tells the story of the American half cent from its beginnings in 1793 to its end 
in 1857. Who designed and made them? Why wre they made? How many were 
: made, and how many survive of each variety? What grade ranges are collect- 
THE Story of “America's able? The book includes extensive research information developed in the past 
Greta oi 35 years that corrects many of the errors in the Breen and Cohen books. 


Obl weEite Clone wermetes 


William R. Eckberg 


For advanced collectors and those new to early American copper. 
Available to EAC members for $95.00; list price $125.00. 
http://www.halfcentbook.com 





halfcent@mac.com 
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Michael S. Shutty, Jr., EAC #2790 


If you want to read something totally different and a bit radical, I think you will enjoy my new book. It 
is a heartfelt exploration of history as told by coins lost in the dirt. The book also explains how copper 
cents decay when confronted with Mother Nature. Finally, I examine the aesthetics of corrosion, born of 
the conflict between nature and man (wherein nature wins). Check it out & enjoy a great weekend read. 


LOST CENTS, DEAD OWNERS: Appreciating Coins in Decay. 


My book is available from Books 123.org or from other Internet sellers like Amazon.com. It costs 
$24.95 (less than a corroded Draped Bust cent). 
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Mabel Ann Wright, EAC#78 1468 Timberlane Drive St.Joseph, MI 49085 


We still have some copies of The CENT Book1816-1839. 
Ask anybody who has one or has seen one--you want this book. We are selling what we have to EAC 
members at $100 postpaid. 
Please email us at theJohn@sbcglobal.net 


* Ck Ck ok ok OF Ok CK CK Kk OK Ke 


Craig McDonald, EAC #1540 


Mahogany Coin Cabinets — Handcrafted from solid mahogany. Cabinets are available with either 12, 15, 
or 18 trays. Multiple recess sizes up to 2” available. Custom cabinets also available...contact me to discuss 
your needs. Cabinets start at $350, with free shipping for C4 and EAC members. For additional details, 
information, images,or to order, visit: www.CabinetsByCraig.net (note that it’s net), or call 972- 978-7710, 
or write: PO Box 1231, Frisco, TX75034. 


* Kk Ok Ok OK CK Ck Kk ok OK ok OK OK 
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British and Irish Tradesmen and their Copper Tokens of 1787 — 1804, 
a book by Jon Lusk. (EAC #356) It has been fifty years since a book dedicated to the 
subset of Dalton & Hamer tokens known as Tradesmen ss Tokens has been published. The 
author of this work reveals discoveries concerning the issuers, their lives, names, and oc- 
cupations. Tokens are pictured in large size, and in color, along with photographs of the 
edges unwrapped into a straight line. Variety identification photographs and availability 
ratings are included to assist the collector. Using inclusion criteria developed by the au- 
thor, he suggests four collections of these tokens each containing from 110 to 248 pieces. 
This book was written for collectors, or those interested in history. Better yet, it is meant 
for those who are both. It is available from the author, Jon@Lusk.cc. (400 pages, hard- 
bound, 8% x 11 -- $109, free shipping in US) 
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Tom Webster, EAC #5752 Phone 269-217-7700 email: webs1873@gmail.com 
P.O. Box 19501, Kalamazoo, MI 49019 





Wanted to Buy for my Personal Collection 


Connecticut Copper 1785-1787 within Top to Middle of CC range in Choice, well struck, original 
surfaces, no rim dings or planchet cutter voids, please offer 
Also wanted: 
[] Alfred D. Hoch Plates of 1785 Connecticut Coppers produced in the 1960’s. 
[] 1992 Rosa Americana reprint Thos. Elder catalog of 1920 Henry Miller Sale with plates. 
[] Unpublished Connecticut copper reference material that may be useful. 
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Jim McGuigan, EAC #355 P.O. Box 133 N. Versailles, PA 15137 
www.jimmcguigan@verizon.net (412) 247-4484 





Numismatic Periodicals for Sale 


I have over 1300 periodicals from many of the leading numismatic clubs and organizations for sale. Dating from 
the 1970s to today, these periodicals contain thousands of articles dealing with all aspects of numismatics, including 
coins, tokens, medals and paper money. Many of the articles contain original research and historical information 
about their production and the people who collect them. The periodicals are from 16 different numismatic clubs, 
including ANA, ANS, EAC, C4, JRCS, CSNS, FUN, MSNS, etc. 

Price: $1250. 
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George S. Wilkins, EAC #5903 305 Casey Key Rd. Nokomis, FL 34275 
cabinislel@aol.com 248-495-7169 
Three Bundles of Books for Sale 

1)United States Large Cents 1793-1814 and 1816-1839 by William Noyes, 1991. Currently this two-volume set is 
offered for over $430 at Abe books and Amazon. Essential for early and middle date collectors. $375. 

2) Attribution Guide for United States Large Cents, 1840-1857, by J. R. Grellman & Jules Reiver, 1987, signed by 
J. R. Grellman; and The Die Varieties of United States Large Cents, 1840-1857, by John R. Grellman, Jr., 2001. 
Out of print; essential for late date collectors. $250. 

3) Grading Guide for Early American Copper Coins, Eckberg, et al, 2014; Copper Quotes by Robinson, 20' Edition, 
4/30/2011; Penny Prices, 3‘ edition, by William Noyes, 2014; and Insiders Guide to U S Coins, 215 edition, by 


Scott Travers. Offered elsewhere for over $200. $125. 
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New Half Cent Attribution Guide Makes identifying Half Cents easy. 

Book was awarded EAC Book of the year 2016. Large photos with all attribution 
points clearly illustrated. With each book ordered a quick finder 

Small format guide is included. (a must have tool) 


Soft spiral bound 8.5x11w/small guide— 54.95 + $3.95 shipping 
Hard bound 8.5x11 w/small guide- #94.95 + $3.95 shipping 
Leather bound 8.5x11 w/Small guide - $149.95 + $3.95 shipping 


Michael Demling 1750 Zion Rd Suite 106A Northfield NJ 08225 
EAC #781 mdemling@mdaarchitects.com 
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Massachusetts Coppers Attribution Guide_Just like the NJ Copper Guide this publication 

covers both Mass Cents and Half Cent. 228 pages in 10 chapters outlining proven methods for easy 
attribution. Also four chapters with large photos showing Obverse and Reverse die combinations for 
both cent and half cents. Order yours today. 

Soft bound 8.5x11—54.95+3.95 ship. Soft bound 5.5x6.75---39.95+3.95 ship. Both large and 
small Soft bound special 89.95+4.95 ship. Hard bound 8.5x11---94.95+3.95 ship. 





Michael Demling ~ 1750 Zion Rd. Suite 6A ~ Northfield, NJ 08225 
EAC # 781 mdemling@mdaarchitects.com 
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New Jersey Coppers Attribution Guide Makes identifying Jerseys easy. 
Unfortunately all SOLD OUT! But I do have a limited supply of the Leather 
Bound hard back copies . This is a beautiful tan leather, made with premium 
paper. They originally sold for $149.95. Clearance price is $95 + $4 shipping. 
Order one today before their all gone. Send Payment to: 


Michael Demling~ 1750 Zion Rd Suite 106A Northfield NJ 08225 
EAC#781 mdemling@mdaarchitects.com 
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Al Nelson, EAC #5732 


I am trying to upgrade my middle date collection. I am looking for the following varieties in VF30 or better: 
1817 N15 1820 N4 1820 N6 1822 NI 
1822 N7 1839 N4 1839 NS 


Please call me at (847) 746-8510 
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If your mailing address changes, be sure to notify the Treasurer promptly, as the United States 
Postal Service does not forward copies of Penny- Wise. 
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- Which of these coins was the first struck in the New 
World? 

- Which of these were the first coins struck in what 
would eventually become the United States? 

- Benjamin Franklin designed which coin? 


- Which is the first American coin to include the 
famous motto, “e pluribus unum?” 


Colonial 
Coin 
Collectors 












If you are interested in the answers to 
these questions or want to know more 
about the coins on this page or colonial 
era history, check out our website at: 


www.colonialcoins.org 


“| love what | do and | take the covenant | make 

with my clients seriously. As opposed to just doing 

transactions, | am interested in forming an ongoing 

collecting relationship with my new clients. Please 

feel invited to contact me.” i 
— Chris Victor McCawley 1 wl 


moe a 
The McCawleys 
CHRIS VICTOR MCCAWLEY YY 4i BS | 
+ Austin, TX 78762 + 512-297-2116 + cmcawley@aol.com + ebay-friscomint1793 Gye 
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Articles and letters published in Penny-Wise and the opinions and viewpoints expressed therein 
are those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the views of Early American Coppers, Inc., 
the Editor or any other official of the club. Penny-Wise reserves the right to edit all submissions for 
length, clarity and accuracy. 


Copyright of all articles published in Penny-Wise shall belong to Early American Coppers, Inc. Au- 
thors sub- mitting material for publication warrant that the material submitted has not been pub- 
lished before, except where the prior publication is cited and written permission has been granted 
by the copyright holder. At the Editor’s discretion, permission may be granted to authors to re-use 
material published in Penny-Wise. Any simultaneous submission to any other numismatic publica- 
tion should likewise by noted with submission of the article, and approved by the Editor. 
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Rare Early American Coins — Early Copper Coins — Large Selections 






1793 Wreath Vine Bars 1794 S-24 Apple Cheek 
— AU 58+ AU50 CAC 


1793 Half Cent AU55 PCGS 
$38,970 


PCGS VF30 
Bent Cap,Bnch Leaves 


1 Coin: 1 
cava au 








1799 S-189 Cent, 1794 1c S-72 
VF25 Important PCGS AU53 Head of 95 
$48,750 $18,400 
PCGS VF 30 Bent, cap 
$11,750 
James Cottle Phone: 818-481-0569 * Jim@californiararecoins.com EAC # 6588 


www.californiararecoins.com 


EARLY AMERICAN COPPER 


isn't just half cents and large cents 





American Historical Medals 7 _ i fens 
Colonial and Early American Coins . | 
World Coins That Circulated in Early America 4 


. oe ~ 
a » Poe Nap Sd a 
And some large cents too . b 5 at rar’ 
x ea 


_—_ 2 


John Kraljevich Americana 
WWW.JKAMERICANA.COM 


PO Box 1939 jk@jkamericana.com 
Fort Mill, SC 29716 EAC 3208 since 1989 443.454.7588 


Auction 39 


March 2020 


Over 150 choice examples of the major rarities in the “Conder” series 
The Mike Sussman Token Collection 


No BuyEr’s FEES 
Print catalog available on request 
View & bid online at www.davcoin.com 





Allan Davisson é Box 323 e Cold Spring, MN 56320 
EAC 3299. A.N.A., A.N.S., Royal N.S., (320) 685-3835 ¢ FAX (320) 685-8636 
British N.S., C.T.C.C. 6 ye info@davcoin.com e www.davcoin.com 





U.S. COIN AUCTIONS 


This Great Collection Was Recently Auctioned at Heritage 
Ky (o)0 [am Oxo) | (=Yourlo)am N=. 4aes 


BM ay=m =1-)|(=\26(-m Ore) |(-veum(ea 
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1794 Head of 1793 Cent, VF20 1794 S-21 Head of 1794 Cent, XF40 1794 S-30 Head of 1794 Cent, VF35 
Tied for the 10th Finest S-19b »_~ Tied for the 10th Finest Flat Pole Ex: Daniel W. Holmes, Jr: Collection 
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1794 S-36 Head of 1794 Cent, Fine 12 
The Famous Wheelspoke Variety _ Important Late Die State Example Tied for the Ninth Finest 





A 6s a gpa 


1794 S-33 Head of 1794 Cent, VG7 1794 S-35 Head of 1794 Cent, VG8 


any Ex: Reiver Collection 





1794 S-39 Head of 1794 Cent, Fine 12 1794 S-48 Starred Reverse Cent, VG7 a WACY- Soon Im (=1-(0 We) iam WAS) @x-1 9) HIYA CIO) 
Ex: Adam -Mervis Collection Ex: Phillip Clover Collection Tied for the Seventh Finest Known 





lm (syaurs\e(omer-lamat=)|omn’(oleur-(eial(=\\(-Msal>m alle |alot-ymm 6) a(exo\- Wm g-y-l1P4cve B 
Contact a Heritage Consignment Director today. 800-835-6000 


DALLAS | NEW YORK | BEVERLY HILLS | SAN FRANCISCO | CHICAGO | PALM BEACH AN = 
LONDON | PARIS | GENEVA | AMSTERDAM | HONG KONG I | = 
TNE Wim aexer=\e)i[alem@LUr-l i nym @xedarsjlelalanl-1ale-mlam-10 nom @r-\K-Yole)ai-t<) AUCTION S 


Taalank=xe|t-1k- @r- Is] pW ANo\ie-laler-sowNc-ll (-le)|<) THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
Paul R, Minshull #16591. BP 20%; see HA.com, 57164 ay-2om Vio) atom @)alilatem ike kel-Ved Vi (=lanl elses NUMISMATIC AUCTIONEER 





Stacks Bowers Galleries is pleased to present 


THE E PLURIBUS UNUM COLLECTION 
OF NEw JERSEY COPPERS 


The Finest Collection of New Jersey Coppers offered since Stack’s sale 
of the John J. Ford Collection of New Jersey Coppers in 2003 


Featuring 110 different New Jersey copper die marriages, including many rarities and more than 130 additional pieces including error 
coins, rare overstrikes, die states, counterstamps, whatsits, pedigreed pieces, and St. Patrick (Mark Newby) farthings and halfpence. 





1786 Maris 8.5-C. Rarity-8. No Coulter, 1786 Maris 16-J. Rarity-6-. 1786 Maris 18-M. Rarity-3. Bridle. 1786 Maris 21.5-R. Rarity-8. 
Pattern Reverse. Fine-15 (PCGS). EF-40 (PCGS). AU-55 (PCGS). VG-8 (PCGS). 
Ex Picker, Taylor and O’Donnell Collections. Ex Hall, Brand and Bareford Collections. Ex Picker Collection. 





1786 Maris 22-P. Rarity-7. No Coulter. 1787 Maris 27-S. Rarity-5-. 1787 Maris 39-a. Rarity-2. 1787 Maris 44-c. Rarity-6+. 
VF-20 (PCGS). AU-50 (PCGS). Double Struck. AU-58 (PCGS). Sleigh Runner. VG-10 (PCGS). 





1788 Maris 49-f. Rarity-5. Head Left. 1787 Maris 53-j. Rarity-4. 1787 Maris 57-n. Rarity-6+. Camel 1787 Maris 68-w. Rarity-5. 
EF-40 (PCGS). AU-55+ (PCGS). Head. Double Struck. Fine-12 (PCGS). AU-53+ (PCGS). 
Ex Spiro Collection. Ex Spiro Collection. Ex Maris Collection and the 
Maris Obverse Plate Coin. FEATURED IN THE 


OFFICIAL AUCTION OF THE 
WHITMAN COIN & 
COLLECTIBLES EXPO 
Baltimore, MD 
November 13-16, 2019 


For more information: 





1787 Maris 70-x. Rarity-7-. 1787 Maris 73-aa. Rarity-4, Plaited 1787 Maris 83-ii, Rarity-7-. West Coast: 800.458.4646 
Plaited Mane. Fine Details (PCGS). Mane. Fine-15 (PCGS). Overstruck on a Very Fine Details (PCGS). East Coast: 800.566.2580 
Overstruck. Spanish 4 Maravedis of Charles IV. Info@StacksBowers.com 





LEGENDARY COLLECTIONS | LEGENDARY RESULTS | A LEGENDARY AUCTION FIRM 


1231 E. Dyer Road, Suite 100, Santa Ana, CA 92705 « 949.253.0916 
123 West 57th Street, New York, NY 10019 «© 212.582.2580 ‘ 
Info@StacksBowers.com e StacksBowers.com , 


California « New York « New Hampshire « Hong Kong « Paris GALLERIES 
SRG PW NevEPlaribiis 190095 America’s Oldest and Most Accomplished Rare Coin Auctioneer 








AUCTIONEERS 


& 
BOB GRELLMAN 


ARE PROUD TO ANNOUNCE THE 
FEBRUARY 16 , 2020 AUCTION 


HELD AT 
THE INTERCONTINENTAL LOS ANGELES, CENTURY CITY 


featuring 
FOUR GREAT COLLECTIONS 


~ TheDouslas E. Bird Collection, 


A BREATHTAKING COLLECTION TAKIN 
#1 PCGS REGISTRY SETS IN LARGE CENT CATEGORIES 


There are 179 lots. All have been certified by PCGS. Many are finest known of the type or 
die variety. A couple are unique. Many of the most important pieces came from Europe 
and went directly into the Bird collection without being exposed to the marketplace in the 
United States, so there will be some surprises. Other pieces come with long provenances, 
well over 100 years in length, and include some of the brightest luminaries in numismatics. 
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1794 S-32 1794 S-45 1794 S-64 1795 S-76a 
PCGS AU58+ PCGS MS62BN PCGS F12 PCGS AU58 CAC PCGS MS65 


1794 S-48 








1795 S-80 Jefferson Head 
PCGS F15 





1796 S-103 
PCGS MS65BN 





1797 S-128 
PCGS MS63BN CAC 





1801 S-219 
PCGS MS63BN 





1804 S-266 
PCGS AU55 
















1796 S-84 1796 S-91 1796 S-93 1796 S-98 
PCGS MS64BN PCGS AU58 PCGS MS64BN PCGS MS63+BN CAC 





1796 S-104 1796 S-117 1797 S-120a Plain Edge 1797 S-121b 
PCGS AU53 PCGS AU55 PCGS MS65BN Gripped Edge 
PCGS MS65+BN CAC 






re Plea zee 
1797 S-134 1798/7 S-152 1798 S-155 WEP SES) 
PCGS AUS58 CAC PCGS AUS58 PCGS MS61BN PCGS XF45 


Sens 





1800/79 S-195 1800 S-202 i 1801 S-213 
Or OND 475) PCGS AU53 PCGS MS63RB CAC PCGS MS64BN 





1801 S-223 
PCGS MS65BN 


1802 S-231 1803 S-243 
PCGS MS64+RB PCGS MS66RB CAC 


| 





1807 S-271 “Comet” 1807/6 S-272 1807 S-276 1810/09 S-281 
PCGS MS65RB PCGS AU55 PCGS MS65RB CAC PCGS MS65RB 








1811/10 S-286 1811 S-287 1812 S-290 1814 S-295 1820/19 N-3 
PCGS AU58 CAC PCGS MS65BN PCGS MS64RB PCGS MS64RB CAC PCGS MS66RB CAC 





1821 N-2 1822 N-5 1830 N-6 1834 N-5 1848 Small Date 
PCGS MS64RD PCGS MS65RB CAC PCGS AU58+ PCGS MS65RB CAC PCGS AU55 


The Great Pacific Collection 





1794 S-24 1797 S-120b Gripped Edge 1805 S-267 1808 S-278 1813 S-292 
PCGS MS62BN CAC PCGS AU58 PCGS MS63BN PCGS MS62+BN CAC PCGS MS63BN CAC 





1818 N-3 1823/2 N-1 1828 N-11 1849 N-3 1853 N-21 
PCGS MS64RB CAC PCGS AU55 CAC PCGS MS64RB CAC PCGS MS65RB CAC PCGS MS65RB CAC 


The Nancy & Bryan Collection 





1793 S-2 1793 S-6 1794 S-31 1794 S-60 1796 S-110 
PCGS VF30 PCGS AUS53 PCGS MS63BN OCR N PAIN PCGS MS62BN CAC 





1798 S-173 1798 S-175 1798 S-186 1806 S-270 1810 S-285 “his 
CN 4S) PCGS AU58 CAC PCGS AU58 CAC PCGS MS63 CAC PCGS MS64BN 
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1816 N-5 1852 N-21 1854N-30 | k : 
£ 1823 N-2 1828 N-10 " 
PCGS MS65RB CAC BCS aiscone PCGS MS63EN CAC PCGS MS65+RB PCGS MS65RB. 


The Widok Collection 
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1793 C-2 Wee Om). 1795 C-2b 1795 C-5b 
PCGS VF30 CAC VG8 AG3 PCGS XF45 PCGS AU55 












1805 C-3 1808/7 C-1 1831 Original 1849 Restrike © 
PCGS VF30 AG3 OOD. 42711) NGC PR66BN 


ACCEPTING CONSIGNMENTS FOR ALL PRE-LONG BEACH AUCTIONS 
CONTACT US FOR DETAILS 1-800-978-2646 


CATALOGS AVAILABLE $15.00 





DELUXE HARD BOUND CATALOGS AVAILABLE $125 (PRE-ORDER ONLY) 


A Copper Representative Bob Grellman 407-221-1654 yy" 
& PN G 50yr members East Coast Representative Don Hosier 201-220-5793 Soyr members ——Soal@ 
ae ; www.goldbergcoins.com - 800-978-2646 TOLL FREE 
Ira & Larry Goldberg Coins & Collectibles, Inc. » 11400 W. Olympic Blvd., Suite 800 Los Angeles, CA 90064 
310-551-2646 PH « 310-551-2626 FX « www.goldbergcoins.com « f goldbergcoins 





Specialist in 
Early American Copper 
Colonials 
Half Cents - Large Cents 


Half Cents Large Cents 
1793-1857 (1793-1796) 


Large Cents Matron Head Large = Coronet Head Large 
(1796-1814) Cents (1816-1839) Cents (1840-1857) 


512-297-2116 or 405-226-5072 (cell) 
cmccawley@aol.com_ ebay-friscomint1 793 


VAKY mel 1 aA AY 
AWA Aah aecllemaelie 


Chris Victor-McCawley 
PRO. Box 6400, Austin, TX 78762 


Chris McCawley 
& Lucas Baldridge 


Member 
Early American Coppers 


(EAC) 


Proressionat Numismatists GuiLb 


COLONIALS, HALF CENTS, AND LARGE CENTS 


HO! HO! HO! 


BY POPULAR REQUEST 
OUR FIRST FIXED PRICE LIST 
IN MANY A CHRISTMAS 


CVM / FRISCO MINT 


FIXED PRICE LIST 


YOU CAN PUT THIS TREE UNDER YOUR TREE! 
TO RECEIVE A FREE COPY SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO: 


CVM/FRISCO MINT 
P.O. BOX 6400 
AUSTIN, TX 78762 
cmcecawley@aol.com 


Hi, I'm Lucas Baldridge and have recently started 
working full time with my uncle "The Numismatic 
Godfather" aka Chris McCawley. You can like our 
Facebook page under Early Cents and stay up to date 
on our latest show schedule. You can also view our 
frequently updated new purchases on our website at 
earlycents.com. I am excited to be here learning and 
working towards our future numismatic endeavors. 





FRISCOMINT1 793 





¢ Travis Fas] ic 


Your #1 choice in the finest quality and widest 
selection of Early American Colonials, Half 
Cents, and Large Cents on Ebay. Over 2000 early 
coppers listed with both raw and top tier 3rd party 
graded coins available, new inventory added daily. 
Weekly, no reserve, $.99 cent auctions. Flexible and 
committed to building the collection YOU want, 
new or experienced numismatists alike. Contact us 
through Ebay, E-mail, or call us directly and we’ll 
help find what you’re looking for. 





Lucas Baldridge and 
Travis Hollon, Proprietors 


C# 972-310-9497 
214-912-6644 


friscomint@live.com 
www.ebay.com/str/friscomint 





EAC AUCTION 2020 


WE ARE NOW ACCEPTING CONSIGNMENTS 
FOR THE MAY 2, 2020 EAC AUCTION 
IN PITTSBURGH, PA 


Vinton-McCawley Auctions 


presen ts 


Ni a 


2019 EAC Convention Sale 


Dayton, Ohio May 4, 2019 








PLEASE SEND YOUR HIGH QUALITY CONSIGNMENTS TO: 


KEVIN VINTON OR CHRIS MCCAWLEY 
P.O. BOX 771 P.O. BOX 6400 
DANBURY, CT 0068813-0771 AUSTIN, TX 78762 


203-305-4710 405-226-5072 


kevin@indeetlib.com cmccawley@aol.com 


